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run over walk on roads! 


By Star Staff Writer " 

nii I l i>E0PLE tal k“g a distinctly Jorda- 
“ 2 *paenomeron^-people wandering off the pave- 
walk ontheroads-^madness, isn’t it! 

. _ Wamsts. psychologists and doctors-have been 

consulted, and'sociologists are.dissecting, -analyzing 
offering their learned views on" this peculiar 
phenomenon” . 

The issue of “distinct psyche^" is the key. Surely 
om ya pereoB with some kind of brain malfunction 
w ^J d nsk his life on the road just for thehell of it! 

. however, ample factors that apparently 

read people do these things. Most people am not 


inherently masochistic—they are sedate, want a 
quite life, and certainly don't want to get flattened 
by a car. 

So why do people do it? Well. I think there are 
two factors, one societal, and the other organiza¬ 
tional. Its really more to do with city planning, or the 
lack of h. 

Id a lot of residential areas in Amman, pavements, 
where they exist, are cluttered up with a most seri¬ 
ous'obstruction: oGve trees. Outside their homes, 
people proudly grow lots and lots of olive trees. 

On every pavement you can see olive trees—long 
ones, fat ones, skinny ones, and trees with exploding 


branches—all marooned hazardously on our pave¬ 
ments. 

If you happen to complain—God forbid—that 
pavements are supposed to be for pedestrians, and 
not for gardeners, property owners will invariably 
shrug and tell you, “I don’t care, this is my property. 
I can do what I like with it." 

A selfish attitude maybe, but this is where city 
planners should step in and explain to these nice 
people that pavements are in fact supposed to be for 
walking on. It’s one of the ways of reducing the 

Continued on page 2 
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Israeli President 
r expresses discontent 
with peace stalemate 


By Rebecca Troimson 

OCCUPIED JERUSA-. 

LEM—Leaping anew into the 
political fray, Israeli President 
Ezer Weizman expressed frus¬ 
tration Monday over the long 
stalemate in Middle East - 
peacemaking and urged Prime 
.Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
to hold early elections. 

4 ■ Netanyahu dismissed the, . 

■ T ; idea, saying. he intended ' to 
serve his full four-year term - 
that is slated for late 2000 , and 
said the Palestinians, not Israel, - 
were to blame foe the impasse 
in peace talks. "Peace is very. - 
veiy close—ifrbe JRalestmwns-: ; 
do theirparC” Netanyidmsmd,;, 

The post of Israd's president 
is largely - ceremonial; .and:. . 
Weizman has no authority to 
set an election dat e . Still. polit- 
ical analysts said such a public 
statement of a lack of fiiith in * 
the government was unprece¬ 
dented from an Israeli prerir 
dent. : 

“The president in essence is.. 
t lining up against the prime - 
" minister. He has no more faith 
in the prime minister,” said 
Israel Radio political analyst 
Hanan Crystal. 

However, some political 
analysts also agree that Weiz¬ 
man. as he often has, had man- 
aged to catch and express a . 
public mood—this time, the 
growing, sense of uncertainty 
over where Israel is headed in 
the negotiations with the Pales¬ 
tinians. 

■‘Weizman is reflecting and 
articulating a popular frustra- 
tion and confusion that cuts 
across the political spectrum,” 
said political scientist Gerald 
Steinberg of Tel Aviv's Bar- 
11 an University. “People gear 
up and down, expecting an 
agreement, then not expecting 
. an agreement- Nobody knows 
where the country is going 
with the peace process.” 

Netanyahu's allies in the 
conservative Likud party and 
within his government criti¬ 
cized the outspoken president 
. for breaking the unwritten rules 
of his office and weighing hi 
on political matters. Even some 
left-leaning members of die 
Israeli pariiameot said Weiz¬ 
man should refrain from mak-; 

: ing his views public at a sensi¬ 
tive time in the negotiations. 

But other opposition leaden, 
who promptly echoed Weiz- 





Netanyahu 

manVcaU for early.'elections, 
praised him: for expressing the 
fears of. many Israelis that the 
peace process, launched Jive 
years ago but deadlocked for 
15 months, may be drawing its 
final breaths. 

Weizman told' reporters in 
Jerusalem that the US mediated 
peace negotiations were “limp¬ 
ing” and noted that the prime 
minister. . had apparently 
dropped a recent idea to bold a 
national referendum on Israel's 
long-delayed promise to turn 
over more West Bade land to 
■ die Pale stinians . 

The referendum, along with 
a Netanyahu suggestion for 
another international peace 
conference on the Middle East, 
has drawn widespread criticism 
from Palestinian officials and 
opposition figures who see it as 
a bid to delay transferring more 
land to Palestinian control 

But Weizman suggested that 
if Netanyahu is indeed inter¬ 
ested in public opinion on his 
peace policies, be should call 
for early elections. “If he does 
not bold a referendum, then I 
believe die next solution should 
be elections ~ and die sooner 
we hold them, the sooner we’ll 
know what the public thinks;” 
the president said: . 

Opinion polls have shown 
strong public support for a US 
proposal that Israeli troops 
withdraw from-another 13 pear-' 
rent of. the West Bank in 
exchange for a concrete secur¬ 
ity program and other measures 
from the Palestinians. The Pal¬ 
estinians have accepted the US 
plan but ■ Netanyahu: has 
resisted, asserting .dial it would 


Weizman 

endanger Israel's security.. 

Speaking at !a Jerusalem 
news conference with the visit¬ 
ing Spanish prime minister, 
Netanyahu again accused the 
Palestinians of failing to meet 
their obligations under existing 
peace deals and said be was 
working “day and night” to 
achieve a strong agreement that 
would give Israel a secure 
peace. He declined to comment 
on whether Weizman had over¬ 
stepped the ceremonial bounds 
of his office.. 

• Bot Weizman. - himself 
appeared happy to comment. 
The maverick president also 
left no doubt that he fully 
intended to weather any politi¬ 
cal storm his latest remarks 
cause. “I planned this and 
waited for the right occasion," 
be said. 

And Monday evening, in a 
long television interview, be 
fired , back at critics who said 
be should stay out of politics, 
pointing out that Netanyahu 
has often sought his help in 
persuading Palestinian Author¬ 
ity President Yasser Arafat, 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak and US mediators to 
; give Israel more time to make 
progress toward peace. * 

Meanwhile Israeli seems to 
be having trouble on die inter¬ 
national level. Israel came 
' under totarAe at the UN Security 
Council over its controversial 
plan to enlarge the City of Jeru¬ 
salem. Nasser AFQidwa, Pales¬ 
tinian .observer at the UN is 
calling, the Israeli plan . to 
extend the 'municipal umbrella 
: of Jernsalemas “illegal, appall- 

- Continued on page 2 




A young boy is washed by his father outside their small canal-side house, Wednes¬ 
day, near Beijing. Life in Beijing returned to normal after US President Bill Clin¬ 
ton’s four-day visit to the capital ended. Clinton is presently in Shanghai and Guilin, 
and is also visiting Hong Kong. 
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Larger local councils 
planned to offset 
debt problems 


By Ibtisam A wad at 

Star Staff Writer 
LOCAL COUNCIL debt has 
been in the news for a long 
time. Today, the situation has 
become so bad, there are now 
detailed plans to merge the 
670 local institutions, munici¬ 
palities and rural commissions 
into 50 Greater Councils, to 
create more accountability and 
easier financing. 

Despite the financial prob¬ 
lems, local councils continue 
to provide services to the local 
population, and inevitably, 
these services need financing. 
“Our municipality ran into 
financial problems because of 
the services we provide,” said 
Musa AJ Saad. mayor of the 
Russaifa Municipality which 
received JD 2.75 million last 
year to meet its responsibili¬ 
ties. “But our dilemma is the 
debts that we have to repay. 
These have reached JD J.23 
million.” Mr Saad pointed out 
that the debt increased as a 
result of increased expendi¬ 
ture on services, roads, new 
public parks. land surveying 
etc. 

The mayor said land prices 
have increased as a result of 
the various services provided 
by the municipality, and yet, 
the municipality receives no 
revenue from this, as all taxes 
go straight to the Ministry of 
Finance. In this respect. Mr 
Saad urged the government to 
devote some tax revenue 
directly to the municipalities. 
In Russaifa, whose population 
numbers 350,000, people have 
been calling on the govern¬ 
ment to remove a garbage 
dump which has been a source 
of pollution in the area. “At 
long last officials have 
responded to our demand and 
the dump will be removed 
soon,” Saad added. 

Things are beginning to 
look up. A development pro¬ 
ject in Russeifa has been 


drawn up and is now awaiting 
funding. “The cost is about 
JD 1 million, although so far 
we have only managed to 
receive approval for JD 
300,000 from the bank. We 
are working to get a better 
offer," the mayor explained. 

Municipalities often face 
difficulties of this nature. 
Take the case of Mleeh. a 
municipality 1 S kilometers 
south of Madaba. 

“In the municipality we do 
not have investment projects, 
since our present priority is to 
improve the quality of service 
in the local region.” said 
Mayor Sanad QbeilaL “These 
current projects are the cause 
of our debts and we have to 
pay JD 20.000 to provide 
them. Our annual budget for 
this year is JD 141,000,” 
Qbeilat added. 

Because of these problems, 
a government bank linked to 
the Ministry of Rural Munici¬ 
pal Affairs and Environment 
was established to provide 
more flexible services to the 
municipalities. 

“We grant loans to munici¬ 
palities both for services and 
development projects," said 
Hamad AI Kasasbeh, director 
of the Developing Cities and 
Villages Bank iDCVB). The 
most common complaint to 
the DCVB is that infrastruc¬ 
ture projects are consuming 
the greater part of the munici¬ 
pality budgets. 

Figures provided by the 
director are revealing and 
illustrate the size of the prob¬ 
lem. 

“The bank wants JD 80 
million from the municipali¬ 
ties, to repay loans which 
have finance different kinds 
of projects, or compensation 
payments to deserving peo¬ 
ple,” Kasasbeh explained. 


Continued on page 2 


Lloyds inspection team in Aqaba under fire 


By Hham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 
JORDANIAN INDUSTRIAL¬ 
ISTS and shipping agents have 
repeatedly called on the gov¬ 
ernment to intervene to remove 
the Lloyds Register team from 
the Aqaba pen. Their prime 
objections is the hoge cost to 
Jordan to keep the operation 


running on the shores of Aqaba. 

At long last their calls are 
being heard by the government. 
Businessmen and shippers 
maintain that the existence of 
Lloyds is a hindrance to trade 
and makes the clearing of 
goods a much more compli¬ 
cated process with endless 
delays and material losses. 


The Lloyds Register team 
was designated in 1994 to 
check goods coming via Aqaba 
to ensure that they don't go on 
to Iraq, which has been under 
UN sanctions since its invasion 
of Kuwait in 1991. 

When the Lloyds team first 
started their operation in 
Aqaba, shipping agents were 


Britain’s Millennium Dome: A boon or a boondoggle? 


"cS&X of d. ou.erskin of£ g 

lion-dollar wt 

sue of Britain s largest so ^ c Minister 

-completed this week, and Pn®e Minister 

Tony Blair savs it's so good « 
should be kept for postenty- - 

The dome ought “not to be tore 

down after a year as *? mMtJT 

ously envisaged." Blair sa d, 

wearing a yellow hard hat and _ 

looking dated as betoured Je ^ r0 

Greenwich nvereide sttc east ,, 

of London on Monday, when 

I look at it and 1 see a ^y. I 

think this « too good to be to a 

down. We should have a use tor 

use that lasts.” WO uU be- 

.. He didn't specify what that use wom 

Right now, die plan is for the 


R '-efp jo 


exhibition center to combine an auditor¬ 
ium with about a dozen pavilions with 
themes such as. time, the environment and 
education. 

British politicians like to argue that the 
millennium—technically—starts 
in- Britain. This is .because. Greenwich is 
__ the meridian line marking zero 
degrees of .longitude, from 
■ ffiS .. J SB which, hours forward or back 

; are conventionally reckoned. 
j'V But although the futuristic 

_ J f dome is the darling of Brit- 

ain's hip Labor 
government, it has aroused 
:>?■ widespread skepticism in a 

B r ?Q nation that suspects it may 
■Pl ..be ho more than an elaborate 

exercise in.-hype and a bilge 
waste of money. 

Blair may call it “a symbol of British 
confidence, a monumenr to our • 
creativity and a fantastic day out.” but a 
recent poll by the-MORI company found 


that only 8 percent of the 
public thinks that building 
was appropriate. 

Respondents of another . 

survey in March, a Gallup . 

poll published in the con- 
■senrative Doily Telegraph flHjL. 
newspaper, expressed ’ 

indignation at the amount * 

of money being lavished Hk ■ 
on the center. Most said 
they would rather that the 
funding, half from govern- 
meat coffers and half pri- ^Wp||| 

vately raised, was used to 
improve hospitals (59 per¬ 
cent of respondents) or 
public schools <25 percent of respondents). 
But one in five also expect to visit the 
dome, at about $30 a pop. About 12 million 
people are expected in the first year. 

More gnunbles have been reported in the 
media about whether contractors for the 
dome are British enough; why European- 


style cafes and not Brit- 
ish pubs are being 
encouraged in the vicin- 

ity; w ^ ,et * ier fluNen- 
. gaaWJE k nium should be cele- 

brated with more 

Wm explicit Christian sym- 

holism: and whether 

‘ ■ jSF local people should be 

• m T moved from public 

^ housing in Greenwich to 

2 jm|NV make way for the dome. 

"The British govem- 
ment will be spending 
the equivalent of 12 per- 
^ cent of its annual 

defense budget on a cal¬ 
endar event whose meaning and importance 
none of those involved can, it seems, con¬ 
vincingly summarize,” the weekly Econo¬ 
mist magazine complained. 

In a sign of Britain's current high confi- 

Continued on page 2 


forced to give their approval by 
the government who regarded 
as better than having checking 
operations run by American, 
British and French naval ves¬ 
sels patrolling the Arabian Gulf 
and the Red Sea. 

Some Jordanians have since 
said that allowing the foreign 
regime to operate in Aqaba is 
an incursion of Jordan’s sove¬ 
reignty. “We reject the exis¬ 
tence of Lloyds Register at 
Aqaba—it is nothing but a 
blockade or a siege on Jordan.” 
President of the Shipping For¬ 
warders Association. Saleem 
Jadoun, told The Star. 

However, at the time, its the 
Lloyds operation was deemed 
better than (hat of the naval 
vessels, which forced shipping 
agents to leave enough space 
between containers on the 
ships to facilitate the inspection 
of cargo. 

“This has naturally led to 
extra costs, borne by the 
importers, who were obliged to 
reduce the number of contain¬ 
ers and hire more ships to cany 
their goods,” Jadoun added. 

So, the solution was to bring 
the Lloyds team to Aqaba. In 
the beginning the team did its 
job properly. However, a year 
and a half ago problems started 
with the Lloyds Register being 
accused of interfering by 
inspecting and opening all con¬ 
tainers carrying goods to Jor¬ 
dan. claiming they were bound 
for Iraq. 


"Because this team have 
gone beyond the limit of their 
assigned task, we have sent a 
memo to the government call¬ 
ing on them to put a stop to this 
unnecessary hassle and to 
remove the inspection team 
from the harbor," Jadoun main¬ 
tained. 

The procedure has also been 
an additional burden on the 
state's coffers. What angers the 
private sector is the fact that 
the government pays some¬ 
where in the region of S3 mil¬ 
lion annually to Lloyds to 
cover the wages of inspection 
officers. 

Pressure for the removal of 
the inspection team has come 
from other corners as well. The 
1996 ’oil for food' deal 
between the UN and Iraq 
means that an inspection team 
in Aqaba has become obsolete, 
and has pushed local industri¬ 
alists to become more vocifer¬ 
ous in their protest 

“Last year we called for 
official intervention as the 
sanctions seemed to be easing 
in the light of this formula, and 
this task is now carried out by 
UN inspectors on Iraqi land." 
Jadoun said. Initially die gov¬ 
ernment's response was not 
encouraging, although this has 
changed'recently. 

Informed sources suggest 
that Jordan has made intensive 
diplomatic contacts to end (he 


Continued on page 2 
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King praises 
armed forces 


HIS MAJESTY King Hussein, the Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces, paid trib¬ 
ute to the Jordanian armed forces for their 
sacrifices over the years in defending Arab 
causes and Arab land. 

“This is Jordan, whose army is the Army 
of the Great Arab Revolt," the King said in 
an address at the graduation ceremony of the 




12th batch of Muafca University Military 
Wi ng. “This is Jordan, which embraces and 
safeguards the principles and objectives of 
the Arab movement towards genuine 
progress," His Majesty added. “This is Jor¬ 
dan, which always stands by its brothers in 
difficult times, sacrificing its blood and 
everything that is dear to it to defend its 
brothers wherever they are." 

The King also urged Jor- 
_ dan's minority to stop beiif- 
“ tling the nation's accomplisb- 
mexits, saying, “We pray to 
Allah that the small minority 
will stop self-punishment and 
stop playing down Jordan's 
achievements and its stead¬ 
fastness in race of all chal¬ 
lenges and dangers," His 
Majesty said. 

The King was optimistic 
about the future, describing it 
as “promising" and “good." 
He stressed that Arab coordi¬ 
nation and integration will be 
realized in the future because 
it is in the interest of the 
Arab nations. ■ 



Lloyds inspection team in 
Aqaba under fire 


Continued from page 1 

presence of Lloyds in Aqaba- 
Foreign Minister Jawad Anani 
held Talks with members of the 
Security Council to discuss the 
matter. Also. Minister of Trans¬ 
port Sami Gammoh was quoted 
as saying “Jordan will no 
longer pay for the Lloyds Reg¬ 
ister at Aqaba.” 

The oil-for-food deal allowed 
Iraq to import goods via other 
pons, and today Syria. Turkey, 
and Dubai export goods to Iraq 
without the restrictions of 
inspectors. Consequently criti¬ 
cism in Jordan has become 
tougher. Renewed protest from 
industrialists and shipping 
agents are awaiting decisive 
measures from the government. 

Also suggesting an .end to the 
exisrence of Lloyds Register at 
Aqaba is Mr Sufian Al Muhai- 
sen. executive manager of the 
Shipping Agents Association, 
who stressed. “ the UN-LIoyds 
goods monitoring and inspec¬ 
tion operation has cost Jordan 
between S2-3 million a year 
since August 1994." 

Mr Muhaisen said that 
"(he presence of Lloyds is no 
longer justified for many rea¬ 
sons." The peace treaty 
between Jordan and Israel has 
enhanced the Kingdom's inter¬ 
national credibility as a country 
that respects and adheres to 
commitments imposed by inter¬ 
national resolutions. 

Mr Muhaisen said that the 
oil-for-food deal has estab¬ 
lished an inspection point by 
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It could soon be business as usual at Aqaba port 


UN personnel on the Jordanian- 
Iraqi borders for this reason." In 
addition this program which 
allowed other neighboring ports 
to receive Iraqi imports, gave 
them a competitive advantage 
over Aqaba" he continued. 

Mr Muhaisen reiterated. “We 
believe that this inspection be 
brought to an end. or channel 
all Iraqi imports allowed by the 


UN to come via Aqaba and 
Urnm Qaser ports on an equal 
basis with other ports, and at 
the same time compensate Jor¬ 
dan financially for what it has 
paid to the Lloyds Register." 

Afi AI Dajani, on expen at 
the Amman Chamber of Indus¬ 
try, insists that Lloyds' pres¬ 
ence at Aqaba is undesirable for 
many reasons. "First of all, it is 
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"it 


an additional financial burden 
to the country and it is unjustifi¬ 
able." he said. “It‘s time that 
the Jordanian insurance compa¬ 
nies were put in charge of the 
mission as they are globally 
approved and are highly quali¬ 
fied," he added.! 


Britain’s 
Millennium 
Dome: A 
boon or a 
boondoggle? 

Continued from page 1 

dence and relative prosper¬ 
ity, the government is plan¬ 
ning big millennium celebra¬ 
tions all around the country. 

About $6 billion has been 
earmarked for special pro¬ 
jects. As well as the Green¬ 
wich extravaganza, they 
include refurbishing sports 
stadiums, setting up a 
national network of cycle 
routes, building new 
museums and galleries and 
constructing a huge green¬ 
house. 

Blair's people are clearly 
aware that persuading - the 
reluctant people of Britain to 
love the dome is a key to 
their own continned political 
success. 

“If the MiUennium Dome 
is a success, it will never be , 
forgotten,” said Peter Man- 
del son, a minister without 
portfolio who has taken 
charge of the project. “If it is 
a failure, we will never be 
forgiven." ■ 

LA Times—Washington 
Post News service 


Larger local 
councils planned to 
offset debt problems 


Continued from page 1 

Sometimes municipalities 
have taken land from people 
to undertake projects, but 
these people must be com¬ 
pensated for their land. 

Meanwhile, the budget for 
the municipalities was esti¬ 
mated at JD 89 million last 
year. In addition to this, the 
Ministry provided urgent 
loans to municipalities whose 
budgets have exceeded JD 2 
million. “These sums of 
money are the first payments 
from the JD 23 milium pack¬ 
age that has been allocated 
for 1998-2000. to develop 
infrastructure projects' in the 
country," Dr Kasasbeh con¬ 
tinued. . 


ben told The Star i "Munici¬ 
palities are over-employing 
and consuming up to 80 per¬ 
cent of their budgets this 
way," he added. : 

A more important problem- 
is the fact that municipalities, 
do not perform their tasks 
effectively, especially when 
collecting dues from :local, 
people. “Municipalities have 
not been abie to take any tan¬ 
gible measures to collect the 
JD 30 million that is - due 
them, which-would reinforce 
.the position ' of their ^coun¬ 
cils,” Dtr Kasasbeh said~~ 

As - a solution to ' ' this 
increasing dilemma, the Plan- 
. aing Directorate of theJSfinis- 
,try has drawn up a compre 
hensive plan for'die northern 
and southern regions in the 


“We have signed, an .agree-; i Kihgdo^ Tt?te! region^ 

'meat with 14 local authorities * ! haiT bcetr left ‘to ‘the fSreaier 
initially, and ..we’ll choose Amman Municipality). Atthe 


another 120-150 from - the 
existing councils." Dr Kasas¬ 
beh pointed out that then- 
choice depends on several 
factors: the most important of 
which is poverty, the rate of 
unemployment, and the state 
of the infrastructure in the 
municipality. 

Some of the concepts ^and 
values concerning the func¬ 
tions of the municipality need 
immediate modification. 
“The municipality is consid¬ 
ered to be a charitable society 
there to employ the biggest 
number of people," Dr Kasas- 


taeart of the plan is the 
biggest council merger in Jor¬ 
dan’s history, aiming to 
reduce the 670 councils to a 
mere 50. • ; • 

“AH the maps which Will 
be the reference point for 
these plans .are ready, arid this 
trill make the administrative 
details easier," a well 
informed source told The 
Star: "This merger will pro¬ 
vide hetter opportunities for 
investment, and hopefully 
lead to fewer problems foF the 
municipalities,” the source 
continued. ■ 



Cleaning up the 
environment 



Mamsar 

AMMAN (Star)—Minister of Social Development Moham¬ 
mad Kheir Mamsar joined 350 orphans in a dean up caro- 
pign that started from 7th Circle in Jabal A mman and went 
all the way to the Airport Bridge. 

The is part or a wide campign that is concerned with pre¬ 
serving the environment. The activity was organized by the 
office of the Kuwaiti Social Reform Society which is based in 
Amman, in cooperation with the Ministries of Social Develop¬ 
ment, and of Agriculture. 

The purpose of Tuesday's activity was created develop¬ 
ment development and service projects and to create better 
understanding between Jordanians and Kuwaitis. Dr Mam¬ 
sar said this type of activity helps to protect nature and the 
environment 
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Majali briefs cabinet 
AMMAN (Petra)—Prime Min- 
ister Abdel Saiara Majali on * 
Sunday sent a cable of condo¬ 
lences to Turkish Prime Minis¬ 
ter Masout Yelmaz expressing 
his sorrow for the victims of the 
earthquake that hit south east¬ 
ern Turkey claiming the lives of 
scores of victims.- The Prime 
Minister on Sunday phoned the 
Jordanian Ambassador in Tor- 
key Dr Mousa Breizat who 
assured the Prime Minister that 
all Jordanians in Turkey are 
safe and in sound health follow¬ 
ing the earthquake that struck 
-southern Turkey on Saturday. 
Majali asked Breizat to convey 
the Jordanian government’s 
condolences to the Turkish gov- - 
eminent and to the families of J 
the victims. * 

Majali meets Algerian 
Minister 

AMMAN tPetraV—Prime 
Minister Abdel Salam Majali 
met on Sunday the Algerian 
Minister . of Industry and 
Restructuring Abdel Majid 
ManaSrah. Dr Majali underlined 
the importance of following up 
and implementing the agree¬ 
ments concluded in the latest 
meetings of the joint Algerian- 
Jordanian higher committee, 
particularly that of exporting 
Jordanian pharmaceutical prod¬ 
ucts to Algerian markets. The 
Prime Minister accepted an 
invitation from his Algerian 
coaht^spazt to. .visit Algeria say- (r . 
ing^“it is important to upgrade > 
trilateral ties." Dr Majali has 
recently issued directives set- 
tmgrip a special bureau to cater 
for patients - transferred from 
Algeria (dr any other Arab 
country) to Jordan, and to facili¬ 
tate their treatment in public or 
private hospitals. Algeria has 
- repeatedly expressed its inten- 
.tion of tiansfering its patients 
to Jordanian hospitals because 
of their high quality of health 
care. Jordan and Algeria on 
Sunday announced the forma- 
. don of a joint Jordanian Alger¬ 
ian Business Council, including 
several private sector corpora¬ 
tions • in die two countries, • \ 
sources of the Ministry of'#! 
Industry and Trade said. The 
formation of the council aims at 
enhancing'economic and trade 
relations between the two corn- 
tries, . Minister of Industry and 
'^Vafle'lJahi.Mhlqi said. On hfs • 
jjaftT'*'Algerian^ Minister - of 
Industry and Reconstruction 
halted die development of rela¬ 
tions between Jordan and Alge¬ 
ria, particularly in tbe field of 
trade. 

Anani meets US Official 

AMMAN^Petra)—Deputy 
■prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Jawad Anani 
met on Monday with the UN r m \ 
World Food Program’s (WFD) ■»' 
new Representative and 
Regional Director Bim Odas. 

The two sides reviewed fields 
of cooperation, especially in tbe 
field of forestation, developing 
high lands and training agricul¬ 
tural cadres, in addition to die 
assistance given -to production . 
projects designed to be carried 
out by -women. The WFD-s 
annual budget is estimated at 
SI ^5 billion, of which S55 mil- 
boa are spent on foodstuffs and 
varioos' items of development. 

Mr Odas said that the WFD will 
cany out in the near future a JD 
200,000 project for bee and 
poultry- ■ breeding in different 
areas of the country.. 


Get run c 
over walk 
on roads! 

Continued from page 1 

number of road accidents. But 
is this likely to happen? 

City planners should also 
implement a full scale action 
plan to get people back into the 
habit of walking safely on 
pavements. Listening to citi¬ 
zen's remarks would be a good 
stan. Foc.example, a common 
complaint is that pavements are 
too high—“It would take less 
effort to climb Everest than to 
step onto one of our pavc-,i* 
mems.” 

So,, how about it, city plan¬ 
ners? Lets have olive tree-free 
pavements that do not require 
the aid of an oxygen tank to 
mount!! 


. Israeli President 
shows discontent with 
Peace stalemate 

-Continued from page 1 

mg and immoral.” 

The . debate at the Security 
Council was instigated by Arab 
calls to condemn Israel's deci¬ 
sion' to extend municipal ser¬ 
vices from Jerusalem to Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank. 
The United States earlier, 
objected to such a debates 
■which it argued ;would not' be 
belpfiil. to reviving the peace 
cess: 

. LA Timex-Washington Post 
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An unconventional 
v report on Jordanian - 
| news and views edited 
» by Marw.an Al Asmar 


Elections 

SJJfiiifiB "SSJ^S^ 9 beFore ^dectibnsof dte 

GtauSLS5 ^ ««** w * ch ®*y 

worcate that the process will go smoothly. C«mtestra R xhe 
SetfB'SbartC.JlaiMMhhadinS b!2d 
n^S h S^ ndWS f ? memberahip of the Council of News- 
^er Owners are Fakhn Abu Hamdah, Zuhdi Al Badri, 
and Nidal Mansour. Editorial candidates who don't own 

***1 Gbeishkn, Tareq Al MofeS 
Jamal A! Atow. Jamal Al Shawabeea, Mohammed KhS 

beh, Dma Zurba and All Odeibatl 

Health front . 

■ A couple of things arc ,happening on tile public health 
trom—. no, not strikes of industrial action. A new JD 40 
nuUion public hospital is to be established at Tabibour in 
Amman by the end of the year. The .400-bed Prince Hamza 
Hospital is supposed to parallel the Al Bashir Hospital in 
sjze. On another front, a new Ministry of Health ran center 
for addicts is to be opened in Shsffa Badran this coming 
August The center, which has 50 beds is the first ofiil 
kind m the Kingdom. . - 

Hello ‘ - 

MThree cheers for the Jordan Telecommunication Co. The 
JTC is slashing the prices of international caQs by a roas- 
*ty e percent What’s more, this becomes effective from 
IJuly. International calls account for 70 percent of the 
JTCs revenue, but officials point out that they hope that.. 
tins step will, encourage more people to make more .interna¬ 
tional calls. On the other hand, and to offset some ofthe 
losses the JTC have decided, to increase the cost of local 
calls by .l fils per minute, and by lowering the number of 
‘free minutes’to 3200per year. 

Violations 

U There were 3611 violations in 1997 according to a. 
report released by the Observation, and Administrative 
Control Bureau. The report stated that 3000 of these viola¬ 
tions which took place in ministeries, government depart¬ 
ments, and public corporations, have been rectified. A 
total of 331 committees were, setup by the Bureau to. look 
into, the workings of government throughout the Kingdom. 

Tawjiht - . 

■ All quiet on the Tawjhi front While this maybe true, - 
some students still'feel that the exams feis. year, especially 
for Physics and Chemistry,were particularly hard. Some 
have-even sent complaints to the Ministry of Education, 
but it is hard to see what tbey can do. However, the stu¬ 
dents hope that the examiners will t^ce inm account the 
feet that the examinations far these subjects were tough. • 

Media polls >./". - ... . : , 

■ The latest qpiiiiph poll -from feeCenter.of. Strategic 
Studies at the University of Jordan yet again reveals some 
interesting figures. Only about 40 percent of those polled 

ment outhe 1997 ^gurcl^W^ percent, but thefigorefor 

1996 was 523 percent Merited swings in the three years,: 
however fori998—59.6 percent of those polled said -they 
don't.read daily newspapers, down from. 65.8 percent in . 

1997 and 47.7 percent in 1996,: Of those that (to read, 13.8 
perceivt ptiiy read certain coJamm.-'In die case of weeklies, . 
the situation is different again. Only. 18.3 percent said tbey 
read weekly newspapers, and 2.9 percent only read.pre- 
ferred columns. As expected, 95 percent of those polled 
owned a television, while only 123 percent have a stellite 
dish. However,-only 46.1 percent said drat they watched 
Jordan Television, 19-2 percent watch Syrian TV and only 
4.59 percent watch Israeli televisKm. 

Post-graduate studies 

■ Anybody wishing to persue. post-graduate studies at fee 
University of Jordan can apply between 4 and 15 July. At. 
present 16 doctoral and 57 Masters programs in different 
disciplines are being offered. You can get a PhD in Arabic, 
English, Mathematics, - Physics, Chemistry. Geology, 
Sharia, Agriculture and Engineering.-People wishing to 
apply should contact fee different colleges at fee univer¬ 
sity. The same applies to students wishing to pursue a 
Masters degree, which are offered in almost every subject 
taught at the university. . 

Construction 

■ The construction sector could be flagging. More than 
120 engineering offices have dosed down this year accord- . 
ing to newspaper reports. Government tenders have 
dropped from JD 11. 900,000 in 1985 to just under. JD 
2,58,000 in 1997. 

Tariff relief 

■ The Director-General of the Customs Dept., Nacduni 
Ab dallah, clarified the decision of the Council of Ministers 
handicapped people will be fexemptfrom car tariffs. But he 
stressed that this exemption will only apply to those who 
are paralyzed in one or both of fee lower limbs of fee 
bodyVHe said that those who have paralysis to fee upper 
parts won’t be entitled to full reliefr ... 

No new posts . , _ * • .: 

■ The Ministry of Social Development won t be hiring 
any new people in 1998. A source said theMiiustry will 
cut its employees by two percent. However fee reduction is 

to be made by offering early retirement, 


Prince calls for respect 
of human rights 


AMMAN (Pena)—At a 
Regional workshop, on Civic 
Education this week. His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan 

called for the development of 
dialogue which respects fee 
viewpoint of others, highlight¬ 
ing fee importance of fee 50th 
anniversary of Human Rights 
Declaration. 

‘. . “We meet here today to 
magnify Commonalities, and 
respect differences, and to 
speak about the absolute 
respect of human dignity 
.despite differences of opinion,” 

- “Pluralism is a fence in 
democracy and institutionaliza¬ 
tion and sovereignity of law,” 
Prince; Hassan added. Prince 
Hassan also touched on fee 
QIC’s recent s ummit in Teh¬ 
ran. which approved fee idea of 
talking about civic society and 
fee place of Islamic values 
within 1l ’ 

The Crown Prince stressed 
fee necessity of developing dia¬ 
logue wife other civilizations , 
outwife the inter-Arab frame¬ 


work, but stressed that this 
region must be considered a 
connected economic and politi¬ 
cal entity. 

The Crown Prince added 
that the time had come to argue 
against misguided notions of 
fee Arab Islamic civilization, 
and to resist the trend of only 
taking western values seri¬ 
ously, as though the Arab 
Islamic civilization's contribu¬ 
tion does not exist 

Prince Hassan stressed 
the role of non-governmental 
organizations and civic society 
institutions in releasing an 
Arab initiative that addresses 
fee world and spreads fee real * 
picture of the Arab Islamic civ¬ 
ilization through dialogue. 

Finally, the Crown Prince 
pointed out that fee responsibil¬ 
ity for disputing discrimination 
against Arabs at this stage lies 
wife Arabs themsleves. due (o 
fee absence of any wider inita- 
tives to challenge the status 
quo.B 
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Labor workshop prepares 
for unemployment 
conference 


AMMAN (Stari—The Labor 
Unions Federation held a three- 
day seminar titled “Role of 
Labor Unions in Combating 
Unemployment, the Search for 
a National Strategy to Job 
Opportunities and Social Jus¬ 
tice”. This workshop is prepar¬ 
ing final recommendations for 
the coming National Confer¬ 
ence to fight unemployment 
which fee Ministry of Adminis¬ 
trative Development is holding 
in August. 

“The seminar is proposing 
ideas to be presented to the 
coming conference” said Mr 
Boyko Atanassov. office direc¬ 
tor in the International Confed¬ 
eration of Free Trade Unions 

(ICFTU). 

“Since our organization has 
125 million members from 
labor establishments in the 
world, organizing educational 


seminars is essential." The 
office director pointed out feat 
unemployment figures in the 
world is in excess of 700 mil¬ 
lion. while in Jordan no spe¬ 
cific statistics were confirmed. 

Speakers at fee seminar tack¬ 
led -the issue of employment 
from different angles, social 
partnership and employment 
policies, and the role of labor 
legislation in decreasing unem¬ 
ployment. 

Fathailah Imnuii, vice presi¬ 
dent of the LUF talked about 
social security and it's role in 
protecting fee unemployed. 
“We do not have a so-called 
terme 'shame culture’, but we 
suffer from high foreign labor.” 
Jmrani explained (hat more 
than 500,000 expanriutes send 
their money out of fee country, 
which means great economic 
loss to Jordan.* 


Emigration 


Is the grass really 
always greener? 


By Ghassan Joha 

Special to The Star 

A Lebanese poet once said: 

O. may 1. Ipse my lofty 
dream ' 

. ■ forsaken, mHumanity 

• But no, for simple 
self-esteem ■ ■ 

. is woven with Loyalty! ■ 

CHOOSING a way of life for 
yourself and making a success 
of it is everybody's dream. 
Sometimes, people leave one 
way of life because of powers 
beyond their control—they are 
faired; to emigrate and start 
anew in a foreign land. More 
often these days, however, 

1 young people choose to change 
their destiny by beginning a 
new life m fee West. With little 
idea what lies a h ead, but wife 
many preconceived ideas about 
(heir chosen destination feat 
.sometimes . . bare little 

resemblance to reality, they set 
out full of hope. Few are less 
than Idealistic. 

Jouni Abu Zagbibra (Abu 
Samer) didn’t plan for a long 
stay in the* United States when 
he' left Amman 11 years ago. 

. Neither fee American style of 
living nor money convinced 
him to- leave—- sheer ambition 
influenced his decision. “Ever 
since I set foot in fee US. my 
mind, was fixed on an 
objective—to go for my dream 
and to live fee adventure,” fee 
40-year-old Abu Samer 
explained. His adventure began 
with a visit but soon became 
his fife. He admits it wasn't 
easy to switch to a new life, 
having to find a job and a place 
to live, but . after making 
contact wife relatives, he 
eventually settled down. 

• “At • first. I. shared an 
apartment wife three others for 
four months,” said Abu Samer. 

*'He began'work in a wholesale 
store averaging $1600 a month, 
considering himself lucky. “I 
knew some who came to the 
States on a whim aiud day by 
dtW they found that it was a big 
mistake—they were caught io 
trap with no way out, since 
they don’t have money and are 
' ashamed to tell their relatives 
back home.” he added. 

He pointed out that despite 
having a job and a house, 
“you’re stiB seen as a foreigner, 
so you must be thrifty and hold 


on to your money just in case 
you want to return home.” 

Abu Samer’s life wasn't 
fruitful at first, but it improved 
when he met and fell in love 
wife Leslie, a cheerful 
American lady in her mid-30s. 
The couple married in San 
Francisco just months after 
Abu Samer's arrival in the city 
in 1987. 

• “We first met casually. It 
was a moment I will never 
forget,” Mrs Abu-Zaghibra told 
The Star recently on a short 
visit to Jordan wife her 
husband. Their marriage was a 
turning point. “Before the 
wedding, my family and 
friends kept urging me to 
rethink, mainly because of fee 
harsh negative views in the 
media about Arabs,” Mrs 
Abu-Zaghibra adds. They 
criticized her again when she 
allowed Abu Samer to take 
their small daughter with him 
on a visit to Jordan in 1993. 
again a sign of prevailing 
prejudice in the west—feat 
Arab men are untrustworthy 
and will kidnap their children 
and abandon their western 
wives. 

Mrs Abu-Zaghibra turned a 
blind eye to their warnings. “It 
seemed like a matter of trust 
and honesty", she said. The 
only definite voice that Mrs 
Abu-Zaghibra heard came 
from her heart. As for Abu 
Samer, the family has always 
been his foremost priority. 

Both Jouni and his wife are 
now running their own 
business and share child- 
minding their two young 
daughters and three-year-old 
son. They are fairly traditional 
in the way they are bring up 
their children. Regarding ber 
duties towards the kids,- Mis 
Abu-Zaghibra initially gave up 
work. “1 gave up management 
of die electronics section in my 
company for one year, due to 
the burden I was under,” she 
said. However, she is now back 
al work as the circumstances 
are better. “We are very lucky 
to have each other. Our family 
is very close and so strong. , 
Jouni and -the kids are my life 
and. that really matters to me,” 
Mis Abu-Zaghibra said. 

Little did Abu Samer know 
that a family trip to Jordan last 
year would again change the ; 
direction of their lives. Mrs 


Abu-Zaghibra enthused. “We 
were all so impressed by fee 
stable conditions in Jonlan. 
unlike in fee Stales.” said Mrs 
Abu-Zaghibra. “When I go out 
shopping in San Francisco with 
ray kids. I must watch them all 
fee time, but here they can go 
and play together peacefully.” 

This trip made such an 
impact on them both that fee 
family are now planning to 
return to Jordan for good. 
They are constructing a house 
in one of west Amman's 
neighborhoods and are looking 
forward to their ‘new life’. 

It is now ^ Mrs 
Abn-Zaghibra’s chance to 
experience fee hopes and 


dreams- feat emigration to a 
new homeland inspire. Unlike 
Abu Samer. who arrived in 
the US alone and facing fee 
unknown, she already knows 
a great deal about where she 
is going and has the firm 
support of a close family. 
When the kids excitedly ask 
when they will be moving, 
she tells them “sometime next 
year.” without fee slightest 
sign of anxiousness about the 
prejudices or problems she 
may face as a foreigner. 
Nothing, it seems, can 
diminish the powerful human 
belief that “fee grass is 
. always greener on fee other 
side.”B 



a * 



• Haj Abed AI Karim Salim is an old timer from 
Jerash. He has long been toiling the land, and hopes to 
continue for many years to come. He has seen many- 
changes through the years, and says life today is a 
great deal more complicated than it was in his youth. 
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Abbadi’s statements anger Lower House 


,GE caused by 
uements from 
House Deputy 
li AT Abbadi, is 

> escalate, as 
deputies con¬ 
ation of 
him. 

quoted as say- 
ational unity is 

an interview on 

Satellite Cian- 
n the interview, 
uttered many 

nsidered to be 

tional unity by 
the Palestinians 
ed Jordanian 
r humanitarian 

writer and 
raib Rinta*i. 
present at fee 
ked tbe pro- 
entator to stop 
because of 

meats. 

.bbadi’s stance 

,e. He has been 


severty criticized for inciting 
sectarian conflict between 
Jordanians and Palestinians 
before, although this has 
never deterred' ' him from 

making inflammatory 

remarks.' Abbadi has been 
taken io court in fee past, but 
he was acquitted on aU 
charges, and. and he contin¬ 
ued to canipaign on the same 
issue during fee elections last 
year. The Security Fore* 
removed a lot of h is .banners 
during the election campaign/ 
fallowing' protests 'that they 
would incite national divi¬ 
sion.. ... 

.Nowadays, Abbadi is being 
increasingly isolated' ' by 
many political . activists, 
groups, lawyers and even col-. 
l eag ues from fee Lower 
House. There is a general 
consensus that Abbadi’s par¬ 
liamentary immunity should 
be withdrawn, and feat he 
should be taken to court 

Majesty The King has 
repeatedly said feat anyone 


jwho tampers wife national 
unity should be viewed as an 
enemy of fee state. 

Some deputies have taken 
up this call, reacting strongly 
to Abbadi’s statements and 
withdrawing from sessions 
attended by him. 

A group • of deputies com- 
■' prising Mohammed Al Kouz, 
Mohammed Abu Hudeib and 
Ham ad ah -Faraueh have also 
called for fee removal of 
■ • Abbadi’s parliamentary 
immunity and for new trial 

■ proceedings to be brought 
■: against him. •;.* 

. Senator Abdullatif Ara- 
biyat shares this belief, as he 
views anyone who. attempts 
to divide Jordanian society 
- and.incite sectarian strife to 
be “devilish” However, 
some pail amentary sources 
•say 'they - are unable to 
remove Abbadi’s immunity 
during this extraordinary ses- 
: sion, as it would require 
rescheduling fee parliamen¬ 
tary agenda. •. •. 

■ '-Deputy Nazih Ammarin 


told The Star, “Those who 
know Abbadi and are aware 
of his. political stance, 
shouldn’t be astonished to 
bear his recent statements on 
the TV.” Ammarin stressed 
feat national unity should be 
sacred, “and feat anyone who 
tampers wife it should face 
legal action, as such a stance 
will only serve fee Zionist 
interest.” 

Ammarin confirmed that 
these statements would not 
affect national unity, because 
“many Jordanian families 
have deep ties wife the West 
Bank, and everyone knows 
Abbadi’s statements are 
extreme.” 

The picture should become 
clearer over fee next few 
days. Lower House Speaker 
Saad Hayel Srour, said that 
the possibility of removing 
Abbfldi’s parliamentary 
immunity should be left to 
fee judicial system. The 
House is expected to issue a 
statement on fee matter 
shortly. ■ 
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Spell Israel s future: 

S-H-A-R-l-N-G 


East Beak 
by .y 
Khalri Janbek; 

Expanded 
Jerusalem 



Our Say. . 


A thaw in relations with Kuwait 

THE VISIT this week b y M miaer ofPtaningDr represents a 

the first by a senior Joriaman offic ml mcej ^ couW , ead t0 fu ,i nor . 
positive change and signals, hoj^ru y, Arab countries, 

malization of diplomatic relations be various ways, as a result of the 

Both Jordan and Kuwait have suffe Wh ^ the Kuwaitis felt the brant 

unjustly misinterpreted .ending 

to a fallout between Jordan MdKuwaK prince Hassan and senior 

SSKffiSto move on. 

we^pproKlf the 1 centurj^ the reg^na?" hallenges^the n solut?ons*'to 

course resulting fcomjhe' e ™™,, , iv | y . The Kuwaitis too must realize 
^^tt«t»visions created by the Iraq, occu- 

TSKSE been beeri onSSLWS 
respect and a shared V1S10 "' p . - * a CO untry who has an important 

*- . * ne '®* 1 ” 

fn^nd uTjordalTand Jordanians will never for- 
tion serves the interestsof P' P alion 0 f Kuwait, continue to haunt 

teween 0,6 


By Daoud Kuttab 

OCCUPIED EAST Jerusalem—More than 
30 vears ago. the Israeli army conquered 
Palestinian and Arab lands in a war they 
have repeatedly insisted was a defensive 
war. Israeli leaders had always stated that 
they were ready for peace with their .Arab 
neighbors and would give up territory tor 
pe£e. Israel's defense minister at the time. 
Moshe Dayan. lepetfodWjstudl ** toe was 
waiting for a phone call from the leaders of 
ihe surrounding Arab countries. 

Today. Arab leaders have not only 
phoned but have meu negotiated and even 
kioned declarations of principles and peace 
agreements. But most of the Arab lands 
continue to be controlled and occupied by 
; Israel. Nowhere is this absolute Israeli con¬ 
trol over Arab land more evident than m 
! East Jerusalem. Defying the United Na- 
• tions and the world community. Israel has 
i illegally annexed the Arab city to Israel 
and has systematically worked on depopu- 
i latine East Jerusalem of Palestinians. 

This has been done through unilateral 
actions as well as continuous governmen- 
i tal and private support for Jewish settle- 
i meni aedvities. Since 1967. Israel has ex- 
ponded the borders of the city to include as 


much Arab land and as few Palestinians as 

P °Tt!m'970s and 1980s witnessed a major 
push to increase the Jewish populanon on 
Arab lands while denying Palestinians run- . 
ural growth, housing expansion and eco¬ 
nomic development. In *e I99°s. the k- 
raeli Government added to the 
discrimination in housing by mtUating a 
slow transfer policy and denying residency 
rights to Jerusalem’s Palestinians by vari¬ 
ous administrative acts. .. 

The Palestinian economy was nirtner 
shattered by a policy that denied Pdesun- 
ians from outside Jerusalem the freedom to 

travel into or through the city. . 

Despite all these measures against the 
Palestinian Arabs of Jerusalem, the Oslo 
accords promised a reprieve, ^ the Declar¬ 
ation of Principles signed in Washington 
on 13 September 1993. the state of Israel 
accepted that the issue of Jerusalem is ne¬ 
gotiable and proposed that its status be dis¬ 
cussed during the permanent status talks. 
This IsraeJ-PLO agreement also called on 
both parties not to carry out unilateral ac¬ 
tions that would threaten to adversely at- 
- feet the result of the negotiations. But the 
Israelis never honored dial agreement. 

In 1997. the Israelis broke ground on a 



Palestinian hilltop in East l0 make 

Jerusalem, Jabal Aba&uem, for 

room for 6,500 a P a f?I! breakoff of nego- 

Jews. The act caused the breaker 

nations with the US- 

aS? 

'S&SSSSs 

publicly announced this racist pobey- 
CSe to the press, Netanyahu and Jeru- 
IdSnM^yor Ehud Olmert said tl^ exp®- 
sion of the city is aimed "to*"**" Pal 
estinian populanon under 301* 1 ™™; , p 
Netanyahu can claim that this recent de 
eision has no political connotation. He 
might even think he can fool theworld 
with his paternalistic atntude, saying *ac 
the aim oi this new plan is to provide bet¬ 
ter municipal service to Jews and Arabs. 
But no one is fooled. • , 

Most Palestinians are not allowed to en¬ 
ter Jerusalem today. In die past couple of 
vears, hundreds . aave 

y lost their birthright to 

live in the city. Those 
who dared to .defy 
discriminatory • hous¬ 
ing policies by build¬ 
ing on their owii land ' 
have found their 
homes turned to rub¬ 
ble. Israeli actions are 
causing the most ba¬ 
sic principle of the 
peace process—lartd 
for peace—to be¬ 
come worthless. Jeru¬ 
salem is a holy city to. 

' Jews, Christians and 
Muslims. The path 
forward for the city is ■ 
not for one side to re¬ 
tain exclusive control 
and bully, the other 
parties., the answer 
to the fixture of Jeru¬ 
salem is .spelled s-h-. 
• a-r-i-n-g- 

Kuttab is the direc-. 
tor of die Institute of 

' Modern Media ar Al 

' Quds University m, 
JertisalemB 
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LA Times- 
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By Tony P- Hall 

WASHINGTON—A decade 

aco. the world witnessed the 
first televised famine, when 
Ethiopians began by the tens of 
thousands. Who will ever 
forget the sight of walking 
skeletons, of village chil¬ 
dren whose swollen bel¬ 
lies made them look preg¬ 
nant. of babies dying at 
their mother's breasts? 
Since then, the world has 
seen a lot of suffering, but 
we still judge hunger 
asainsi the depths of Ethi¬ 
opians’ hell. 

Now. in a neighboring 
country, another famine 
threatens to cut as deeply. 
Nearly 2 million people al¬ 
ready have died during Su¬ 
dan's famine and the 15 
vears of fighting that 
keeps conditions at a crisis 
level. Hundreds of human 
beings continue to be cap¬ 
tured and sold into slavery 
each month. And yet the 
world has muffled both its 
outrage and its compas¬ 
sion. 

When the humanitarian 
lifeline to southern citi¬ 
zens in Sudan was cut. 
few Americans heard of 
the abominable action. 
When the blockade finally 
was lifted, after leaving 
hundreds of thousands, of 
people weak and emaciat¬ 
ed. many who do track de¬ 
velopments in .Africa men¬ 
ially checked Sudan off 
their list of worries. 

But the famine is far 
from over—and a new 
round of slave raids has 
compounded its victims’ 
suffering. Armed men on 
horse and eamelback are 
seizing and selling hun¬ 
dreds of people into slav- 

F _I_J 


little awareness of these atroci¬ 
ties. 

The people of southern Su¬ 
dan are in a sinkingsbip, and 
their attackers are firing into 
the hull. It is a development no 


In a three-day visit to the 
famine-stricken area this 
month. I witnessed hundreds 
of Sudanese struggling 
against impossible odds to 
survive. In the swamps 
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ana selling nun- i j__ ____ 

. ftS Yount children are often the first victims of famine 

campaign against parts of 

souihtii Sudan. Those c011Illr v a™ considers iisclf hu- 

mane can stand by and watch. 

And yet, even in that mosi ele 
me man. way 


who have escaped have been 
driven into hiding in swamps 
that arc home to malarial mos¬ 
quitoes and almost barren nf 
food or shelter. Their meager 
possessions—their livestock 

and the tools they need for 
farming—have been torched 
by the marauders. Sufi there is 


memory the world 

lujlps—by sending food and hu¬ 
manitarian. aid—it-has let 80 
percent of die United Nations 
appeal on behalf of Sudan s 
victims go unfilled. 


they’ve been driven into, peo¬ 
ple are roasting the. roots of 
water lilies in their despera¬ 
tion for something to eat. In 
the “kilting fields,” where 
marauders recently, burned^ 
homes and emptied villages,, 
vultures are picking clean tig. 
bones, of people and catua 


alike. It is a sickening sight. 

At aid workers' feeding cen¬ 
ters,! saw hundreds more peo¬ 
ple. Many had lost their fami¬ 
lies before they arrived; one 
emaciated enm • had watched 
his wife and three children 
die one by one on Ihe four- 
day walk to safety. Most 
of the children were eerily 
silent, too weak lb lift their 
heads, or even cry. One 
tiny infant teached out to 
grab hold of my finger 
-with fingers that were little 
thicker than twigs. 

For now. die attacks and. 
the people's weak, condi¬ 
tion'means; that Sudan's 
fertile fields aren’r-being , 
planted, and so there will 
be no food next year'ei¬ 
ther—-fields that could be 
the breadbasket. for one- 
quarter of Africa but that 
instead are being cldured 
pf their farmers and. herd¬ 
ers. 

The crisis deepens with 
each passing week. Its vic¬ 
tims are destitute and 
' abandoned, their lives slip¬ 
ping away ip the indiffer¬ 
ence of a world that hasn’t 
seen terror like this in 
years. 

Most of all, the people 
of southern Sudan need 
. food—and. enough of it so 
they don’t consume what 
little seed is left. To see 
the people who run on. 
-spindly legs to get the 
sacks of food delivered by 
air' drop' is hearts 
wrenching. So little to 
those who send ti, it is life 
itself to these desperate 
people. 

But the Sudanese need 
far more than food,.and 
seeds and tools.to replace 
what was lost in the slave 
raids. Most of .all,' they 
. need peace . - 

If the United States is 
• isorry for doing too tittle 
to&top Rwanda* s atrocities, we 
should act now .to nop Su- 
dan*s. Pcopk of every nation 
owe . their moral outrage, 
backed up by action, against 
this barbarity. ■ 


THE UNITED Nations 
has resolutions govern¬ 
ing the status of the city 
of.Jerusalem, as part of 
the Arab occupied terri¬ 
tories. Therefore, any 
alteration to the status 

quo of the city isnotac- 
cepiable, even bv the 

suuidards of the PNA- 

Israeli negotiations, ex¬ 
panding the boundaries 
of the city is obviously 
to the advantage of the.. 
Israelis, and the predict¬ 
able demographic and 
geographic alterations 
Ire likely to reduce the 
Arab population ot die 
city into an even smaller 
minority’, justifying Is¬ 
raeli claims to the whde 
of Jerusalem. The 
Americans- as partners 
in the peace process, 
have indicated their un¬ 
derstanding of the Israe¬ 
li plans regarding Jeru¬ 
salem . but not the 

sensitivities of the Arab 
and Islamic worlds, it 
advisable that some sort 
of unified position be 
made among the Arab 
States, in coordination 
.with the PNA, before 
taking this matter to the 
Untied Nations. In addi¬ 
tion, the Islamic Stales 
should also have a role 
to play, as ihe Muslim 
Holy Shrines are neither 
linguistically, nor ethni¬ 
cally biased; ■ Perhaps 
such proposed coordi¬ 
nation may revive the 
much neglected contacts 
- between Arab and non- 
Arab Islamic States. 

... if the question of Je- 
. rusalcm . is - debated at <j 

• the UN and the Ameri- 
.<■ can veto is applied, Ar¬ 
abs and Muslims may as 
well resign themselves 

I to watching the whole 
•V -affair slip between their 
fingers!" What can they 
do under these circum- 
, stances, and. what can 
if p4<b^hcri'.i.mrL 
I A F»bnbrethren weM-rtri 
luctant even to acknowl- 
. edge the Hashemite role 
: in preserving the sancti- 

• ty of the Holiest of the 

Holies? Moving the 
Committee to Save Jeru¬ 
salem from the Middle 
East to the shores of the 
Atlantic was a wise 
move as it international¬ 
ized the Jerusalem af¬ 
fair. It is also obvious 
that a new level of Arab 
and Islamic coordina¬ 
tion is ■ re¬ 

quired—coordination 
that is born out of reali¬ 
ty which is relevant to 
the current circumstanc¬ 
es; one which is devoid 
of slogans and empty 
political promises. 

We can only move 
forward by eliminating 
the ill-will that exists 
among the Arab states, 
and working together 
over Jerusalem may 
prove to be the binding 
factor, whether within 
the context of an Arab" 
Summit or a-re-vamped . 
Arab League. If there is' 
no acknowledgment giv¬ 
en to deserving parties- 
■ and no will to work in a 
collective manner, then- 
the Arab world will con-, 
tinue only to .give this 
problem lip-service as a 
way of alleviating guilt. 
Countries that do make 
tough choices; and put . 
their international and 
regional relations in. 
jeopardy. however, 
should—<it 

least—receive help and 
much needed support 
from a collective Arab- 
and Islamic world. . 

Perhaps this time, if. 
there is a real Arab and 
Islamic will to take a 
unified stand against the 
Israeli plans,, the agenc^ 
should make role identi¬ 
fication a priority in or¬ 
der to avoid tiie usual 
accusations and recrimi-' 
nations that habitually 
plague inter-Arab rela-" 
tions, ■ 
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Jordan s solar-powered tourist industry 


■ Jordan is expected 
to receive a. $10 mil¬ 
lion financial aid to 
carry out 30 projects 
within the framework 
of the scheduled inter¬ 
national program to 
protect the ozone 
layer. Minister of the 
Municipal, Rural and 
Environment Affaire, 
Tawfiq Kreishan, said 

that the Montreal Com¬ 
mittee for the Protec¬ 
tion of the Ozone alio- •. 
cated $2 million to 
finance Jordanian pro¬ 
jects and help carry 
out these enterprises. 

■ Overall assets at the - 
Central Bank of Jordan 
(CBJj reached ' JD 
3.557 million by the 
end of last May. Offi¬ 
cial figures showed 
-that the CBJ-'s assets 
of gold were JD 243.6 : 
million and that the 
special drawing rights 
stood at JD 509,000. 
Convertible foreign 
currency stood at 
JD1.379 billion includ¬ 
ing monetary deposits '' 
and JD 108.6 -million 
bonds. CRTs assets of 
domestic currency - 
totalled JD 1.43 . bil¬ 
lion. As for current 
accounts and convert!- ■’ 
ble currencies, they 
reached JD 454.5 mil¬ 
lion. 

■ Pre-tax profits gen¬ 

erated by the Bank, of 
Jordan were last year 
about 2.91 1 . million 
compared with JD 6.5 
million in 1996. The ’ 
Bank’s balance sheet 
showed that its net 
interests and commis¬ 
sions generated by. ail 
branches stood at. JD 
19.7 million. Shar^ 
holders' rights 

recorded a - rise of 
about JD 4.47 million 
to reach JD 33.58 mil¬ 
lion, due to an increase 
in the bank's capital. 

■ The Islamic Bank of' 
Jordan opened its 42nd u 
branch in west Amman 
this- week. . More . | 
branches will open ibis 
year, and the bank is 
currently bring mod¬ 
ernized. Chairman of 1 
the Board,. Mahmoud 
Hassoubah, said the 
bank will sad through 
tbe so-called ‘Year 
2000 problem’ because 
of its modern .comup-: ' 
ten zed eqipmenL • ‘ 

■ The Amman Finan¬ 
cial Market is in a 
boy ant mood - this 
week. The financial 
indicator is hovering 
around 172 points hav¬ 
ing jumped from 169 
points. Industrial com¬ 
panies are leading the 
upward swing. 


By Ilham Sadeq • 

Star Staff Writer 

THE GLOBAL’ tendency.' 
towards • the utilization of 
renewed energy resources 
continues to get much atten¬ 
tion, amid fears that current 
energy sources face deple¬ 
tion. Consequently there is a 
neverrending quest for 
cheaper and safer methods- of 
preserving the environment* 
whilst .. meeting industrial 
goals. . 

.Governments, .realize die. 

. need for solar energy in many, : 
f;; fields. This resource,: which 
requires • iw complicated 
equipment for exploitation,.' 
has become a multi-purpose 
power source and- is com¬ 
monly-used in houses, facto¬ 
ries and tourist sites -every- - 
where. 

The Star recently talked 
with a scientist who special¬ 
izes in solar energy, and 
whose company is in charge 
of various solar energy pro¬ 
jects in Jordan. Waheed 
Zaman. from Azerbaijan, is 
the owner of Electrical Con- ■ 
suiting Engineers GMBH 
. (ECE). He told The Star 
about the technique of con¬ 
verting solar energy into a 
dynamic power that can bene- * 
fit many fields, and about the 
kinds of projects his com¬ 
pany has carried out so-far in 
Jordan. . 

_ “We were invited last year 
to Jordan by the Community 
for the Med-partenariat Con-' 
ference where we met several 
Jor dani an finqs.” Dr Zaman 
stated. Already ECE has , 
cooperated with the Jorda¬ 
nian . economic and ; social 
organization for retired offi- ■ 
cers, headed by. Gen. Salem 
Al Turk, by providing it witii 
energy savfngaqlar tents. The 1 
company has made several 
design studies of hospitals. 
and -hotels utilizing our own . 



new technology," he elabo¬ 
rated. 

For instance, there is the 
Wadi Saqra Hospital project, 
which saves around JD2.5 
million worth of energy, and 
Amra Hotel, which saves 
around JD 3 million. In addi¬ 
tion, the company carries out 
. various projects in Amman 
such as providing buildings 
with .passive solar heating and 
mechanical systems, project 
design and supervision includ¬ 
ing-the supply of equipment. 
ECE also provides passive 
solar heating,, and designs and 
tenders documents for the 
Royal Scientific-Society. 

Dr Zaman explained that as 
part of a large tourism related 
project,, ICO solar-powered 
tests, each 4x4x3m will be 
installed at sites at the Dead 
Sea, Taffia and Aqaba. 

All tents will be fur¬ 
nished to three star hotel stan¬ 
dard, and cost around JD 20 
per ;day. Toilets and wash 
basins' for European tourists 
will be situated in a building 
□ear the tent. 

For Jordanian visitors there - 


will be 100 similarly sized 
tents, but without furniture, at 
a daily rate of around JD 10. 
Each site has ten drinking 
water tents to bold drinking 
water cooling tanks. In addi- 
tion.’ten tents holding refriger¬ 
ators will be on rite to cool 
soft drinks for European tour¬ 
ists, and five ajoining SxBm 
tents will serve meals to 
guests. Service buildings will 
accommodate cooking, laun¬ 
dry, and other services. 

Solar energy PV" systems 
win be used for lighting, by 
charging batteries at a central 
station. Tbe batteries, which 
sit ontstide the tents, will 
power tbe lighting. 

Hot water production with 
solar collectors will be 
installed in the buildings, 
which will power the swim¬ 
ming pool for tourists at the 
Dead Sea site. 

Tafiia will have four treat¬ 
ment pools—two for male and 
female Muslims and two for 


Europeans. A 8x8m lent for 
prayer will also be provided 

With more than 22 years 
experience. ECE in WesL 
Asia is synonymous with the 
highest standards of engineer¬ 
ing constancy.' Its successful 
projects are valued at nearly 
one and a half billion 
deuisch marks, and range from 
power to irrigation, water 
treatment and building ser¬ 
vices. Foreign clients include 
air-conditioning, illumina¬ 
tion. electro-mechanical 
works and building automa¬ 
tion suppliers. 

Dr Zaman, who is a Mus¬ 
lim holding German national¬ 
ity, explained the basic tech¬ 
nology which is the basis of 
the solar system. 

“It is necessary to realize 
that this technique is based on 
one fact—there are two sites, 
one for sunrise and one for 
sunset, and they charge 
according to the season, if 
winter or summer," Dr Zaman 


explained. Scientists discov¬ 
ered this about 15 years ago. 

Dr Zaman added that spe¬ 
cial baueries con be installed 
to absorb the sun's x-rays and 
convert them to low cost 
energy. Shading devices 
(photo voltaic modules) pre¬ 
vent the sun's rays from pene¬ 
trating windows in summe, 
reducing the cost of running 
air-conditioning. 

ECE’s solar power system 
was experimental in Rum vil¬ 
lage in Jordan, and it proved 
to have no hazardous effects 
on the environment. Rather, it 
helped reduce the rate of pol¬ 
lution in the air and could be 
utilized by everyone because 
it is so affordable. 

During his visit to the 
Kingdom. Dr Zaman met 
many senior officials and 
expressed his readiness to 
cooperate with any energy- 
related projects in Jordan.! 



Shame culture 

THE CATCH phrase these days is shame culture. The 
labor market has been stigmatized by this concept—the 
view that Jordanians tend to stay away from manual 
■ work because it is considered socially demeaning. This 
social stigma is believed to account for the present unem¬ 
ployment level of 13 percent 

However, to reduce the unemployment problem to one 
single social factor is to simplify a complex issue, when 
economic factors, short and long-term planning, as well 
as political wifi on the pan of policy-makers clearly play 
a part. 

It is no good to keep blaming society. Media hype 
about Jordanians shunning manual work should ‘be 
stopped. It does nothing to help find a solu¬ 
tion. Inherent is the view that Jordanians aren't produc¬ 
tive, and can’t do anything beyond having a sedentary 
occupation. This is a totally wrong perception, as, on the 
contrary, the forebearers of today’s young Jordanians 
believed in bard work and productivity. 

Why should young Jordanians be any different from 
their predecessors? “Social stigma” is used again and 
again as the reason for today’s unemployment problem., 
but the reality lies elsewhere. 

One of tbe prime factors why Jordanians don’t go for 
manual work is because of the pay—it simply doesn't 
pay enough to sustain them. Thai's why these jobs are 
currently filled by a mainly expatriate labor force such as 
Egyptians who come to Jordan solely to work hard, save 
and go home. 

For Jordanians, the situation is different. Plainly they 
can't live ten to a room with families. Sheer financial 
logic has far more to do with today's society turning 
away from manual labor than anything else. In addition, 
there is the role of the government. By guaranteeing 
work to people in the public sector, it has succeeded in 
creating a sedentary salaried class who prefer to sit 
(often idly) in front of a desk rather than go ont and find 
more productive work. 

The government has at long last come to realize that 
they have an inflated bureaucracy that has got to be 
trimmed down. But this may be too late, because the sal¬ 
aried class has long become sedentrized. What is needed 
is gradual, orderly trimming down, where the govern¬ 
ment would actively placing these people into more pro¬ 
ductive projects—that would mean more expenditure, 
something which may go- against the IMF restructuring 
program that Jordan is undergoing.! 


OPEC to reduce oil output 


By Willira 

VIENNA^—OPEC 7 agreed 
Wednesday, to slash output 
for die second tube in three, 

sent .prices plunging to die 
lowest levels in more dian a - 
.decade... • ■ 

In _a compromise 
£har : delegates say 
was hammered oat 
between rival OPEC 
powers Saadi . Arabia 
and Iran, die cartel’s 
11 member -nations 
agreed to*, cut prodne-. 
tion by roughly 1.3%.. 
million barrels per 
day. It ! Was tbe car¬ 
ters second round .of 
: production cuts'since 
Much' that, •' if .suc¬ 
cessful,' would-meet 
the goals of most 
QPEC.. producers who 
- want to remove at. 

.least 2.5- milli on bar¬ 
rels of dil.a day from 
tbe saturated ■ global 
market - and .. put 
upward pressure on 
the priccof qil. 

But there were seri¬ 
ous doubts whether 
OPEC - members, 
whose manipulation 
of the market sent oil 
prices soaring And 
provoked* a world¬ 
wide recession a quarter- 
century ago, can exercise 
that kind , of clout Wednes¬ 
day. 

-In recent, years,- OPEC’s 
influence has diminished dra¬ 
matically as - oiL-producing 
countries outside the cartel 
such, as Russia and Norway 
pumped greater amounts of 
oil. Consumer nations in 
North America and Europe 
haven been using less energy 
thanks fo mild winters and 
conservation measures-.. 

In addition, Asia's eco¬ 


nomic crisis-, has' greatly 
reduced demand in what was 
once, the. world’s' fastest- 
growing ofl market. The. first 
wave of turmoil inAsia struck 
;*j|fcQast. yeag just when, the 
^Organization -W Petroleum- 
Exporting -Countries decided 
to boost its output—ra deci- 


□omic problems that threaten 
social and political stability. 
While Iraq is supposedly 
restricted.by United Nations 
sanctions to oil-for-food 
sales, US'and European offi-' 
,cials acknowledge that Bagh¬ 
dad has been circumventing 
the sanctions by smuggling 
substantial amounts of oil 



si on that only accelerated the 
collapse in oil prices. 

After reaching $23 a barrel 
last October, crude oil prices 
plummeted last week to 
below $12. Many oil analysts 
are skeptical that Wednes¬ 
day's action will push prices 
higher given the social and 
economic , pressures that com¬ 
pel many OPEC states to 
cheat on.their quotas to boost 
their income. Iran, Iraq and 
non-member Russia- are des¬ 
perate to pump as much oil as 
they can to surmount eco- 


through Turkey. 

While Russia arid Iran are 
eager to sell much more oil, 
they have reluctantly further 
surge in their output would 
send prices crashing below 
the threshold of $10 a barrel. 

Iran, which is now pump¬ 
ing, about 3.8 million barrels 
a day, agreed Wednesday to 
cut back to 3.6 million but 
only after Saudi Arabia 
approved a much larger 
reduction for itself and 
returned to a level of just 
above 8 million barrels a day. 


The Saudis maintained that 
level for nearly six years after 
tbe 1991 Gulf War before its 
economic needs prompted -a 
rise in output. 

Iranian officials said the 
breakthrough .was , secured 
when Foreign Minister Kama! 
Kharrazi held intensive dis¬ 
cussions with Saudi Arabia's 
King Fahd Tuesday in 
Riyadh. Iran's official 
news agency IRNA 
reported that Fahd 
expressed hope that 
the deal will usher in a 
new era of coopera¬ 
tion between Iran and 
Saudi Arabia “that 
will help bring oil 
prices to a desirable 
level" 

The recent oil glut 
has prompted a collec¬ 
tive fall in income of 
nearly $50 billion 
over the past year for 
OPEC members. The 
impact on living stan¬ 
dards and Venezuela. 
Even Saudi Arabia, 
tbe world's wealthiest 
and largest oil pro¬ 
ducer, is worried 
about public response 
to austerity measures 
after being forced to 
raise taxes and trim 
welfare budgets to 
cope with the 
depressed oil market. 

Faced with such a bleak 
outlook. OPEC oil ministers 
said they felt there was no 
other choice but to make a 
dramatic gesture in curtailing 
production in the hope it will 
stimulate a price nse. 1 “The 
price had reached such a low 
level that it called for a dras¬ 
tic decision. We need a real 
shock to the market,” said 
Libya's oil minister Abdallah 
Salem el-Badri.! 

LA Times- 'Washington Post 
News Service 


Japanese savers 
begin to eye dollar 


By Sandra Sugawara 

TOKYO—Kazuaki Ishii, a 48- 
year-old manager of a medical 
supply company, was watching 
closely last Friday as the yen 
bounced around the level of 
142 yen to the dollar. If the dol¬ 
lar gets a bit cheaper, he said, 
he's ready to take $7,000 worth 
of his yen savings and convert 
it to dollars. 

Until recently it never 
occurred to Ishii to put bis sav¬ 
ings into foreign currency or 
foreign assets. But with the Jap¬ 
anese yen, stock market and 
economy falling, Ishii is ready 
to take ihe plunge. “I am plan¬ 
ning to invest in dollars pretty 
soon," Ishii said. “I want to see 
how it goes.” 

As tbe weakening yen threat¬ 
ens to destabilize currencies 
throughout Asia and prolong 
tHe region's economic crisis, 
Japanese authorities have been 
under intense global pressure to 
keep the yen steady. They have 
bad to fend off increasingly 
skeptical currency speculators, 
who have been pushing down 
the yen, despite recent joint 
US. and Japanese actions to 
prop it up. 

Now Japanese leaders are 
worried that an increasing num¬ 
ber of Japanese individuals, 
like Ishii. and institutional 
investors, sucb as domestic 
insurance companies, are pre¬ 
paring to flee the yen as well. 
That would push the currency's 
value down further, putting 
more pressure on the currencies 
and economies of other finan¬ 
cially ailing Asian countries, 
and possibly elsewhere in the 
world. 

Members of the ruling Lib¬ 
eral Democratic Party have 


been discussing the problem, 
although they say they have no 
intention of imposing currency 
controls, which would appear 
to be backtracking on Prime 
Minister Ryutaro Hashiraoto’s 
“Big Bang” efforts to deregu¬ 
late the financial markets and 
transform Tokyo into a world 
financial center. 

“Unofficially LDP members 
are discussing measures to con¬ 
trol the outflow of currency, 
but they haven't yet come up 
with an effective plan,” said 
Minoru Morita, a political 
commentator. Morita said the 
problem is that their options 
are limited because they can’t 
do anything that would appear 
to be turning back tbe deregu¬ 
lation clock. 

Most analysts said they do 
not expect die government to 
re impose currency restrictions. 
They warned, however, that if 
Japan does not move quickly to 
restructure its financial sys¬ 
tems, so that investors can get 
a reasonable return on their 
investments, the outflow of yen 
could increase. 

Investors now can get only 
about 025 percent interest on 
regular savings accounts. Most 
stock investors have lost 
money in the Tokyo markets 
over the past year. The Japa¬ 
nese economy is in recession. 
Some Japanese investment 
magazines have warned that 
bolding yen might be bad 
because the exchange rate 
could fall below 150 yen to the 
dollar. 

Institutional investors, seek¬ 
ing better returns, already are 
sending more of their money 
abroad. The five largest insu¬ 
rance companies plan to 
increase their investment in 


foreign bonds, mainly US. 
Treasury bonds, by $12 billion 
this year, according to the 
Nihon Keizai Shim bun. Japan's 
leading financial newspaper. 

The newspaper also said that 
in April the sales of mutual 
funds by foreign companies 
here surpassed those of Japa¬ 
nese companies. The perfor¬ 
mance of foreign mutual funds 
was helped by the strength of 
the dollar and the health of the 
US. and European stock mar¬ 
kets. 

Japanese funds, by contrast, 
were hurt by the poor perfor¬ 
mance of markets here. As a 
result, Japanese mutual funds 
in May increased the amount of 
foreign currency-denominated 
assets they hold to a six-year 
high of $31 billion, according 
to the Investment Trusts Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“From April to June, there 
was a high level of capital out¬ 
flow from Japan."said Masay- 
uki Kichikawa, a senior econo¬ 
mist with Nomura Research 
Institute. It is difficult to say if 
this pace will continue, but the 
amount of capital fleeing Japan 
could hit $107 billion this year, 
he said. But others are skepti¬ 
cal that a great number of Japa¬ 
nese will risk sending their sav¬ 
ings overseas. Richard Jerrant, 
a Tokyo-based economist with 
ING Barings Securities Ltd., 
said that Japanese investors 
“tend to be pretty risk averse 
and tend to have their money in 
places where their capital is 
guaranteed."! 

LA Tunes- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Rima Khalaf in Kuwait 


JORDANIAN - KUWAI¬ 
TI ties are going back to 
their former level, thanks 
to a visit made by the 
Minister of Planning 
Rima Khalaf to Kuwait 
Dr Khalaf met with 
Kuwaiti Crown Prince 
Saad Al Abdallah, For¬ 
eign Minister Sheikh 
Sabah Al Ahmad and the 
Minister of Planning Ali 
Al Mousa. During the 
visit Dr Khalaf signed a 
loan agreement of JD 15 
million to be received by 
Jordan from Kuwait 
The loan, with an annual 
interest rate of 4.5 per¬ 
cent is to be repaid over 
a 22-year period. It w31 
finance the construction 
of the King Abdallah 
Hospital, which wflJ 
serve the northern parts 
of the kingdom. I 
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Saudis think big as 

price falls 


By Robert Corzine 
SAUDIS THINK big as price 

falls are concentrating minds 
among oil-producing coun¬ 
tries. Could a new exporters 
alliance hold up prices any 
better than the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC)? Saudi 
Arabia last week disclosed 
that it wants to see the crea¬ 
tion of a new informal alli¬ 
ance of oil exporters. This 
raises questions about how 
such a group might operate, 
and whether it could succeed 
any better than OPEC in sta¬ 
bilizing revenues. 

Ali A1 Naimi. the Saudi oil 
minister, declined to say 
which of eight or nine coun¬ 
tries might be potential mem¬ 
bers. But several big non- 
OPEC members such as 
Mexico and Russia meet his 
criteria of reserves, produc¬ 
tion capacity and dependence 
on oil revenues. 

The fact that both coun¬ 
tries sent senior officials to 
an OPEC meeting in Vienna 
last week, suggests they also 
share another characteristic 
1 laid down by Mr Naimi; “A 
■ willingness to co-operate to 


moderate prices al a level at 
which producers can continue 
to invest and at which consu¬ 
mers can feel they are not 
being gouged."" But_ how 
would such a group imple¬ 
ment a strategy of ‘benign 
intervention" to keep oil 
prices steady, in a range of 
perhaps SI8-S21 a barrel for 
UK benchmark Brent Blend 
and S20-S23 for West Texas 
Intermediate, the US price 
marker. 

The key. says Mr Naimi. is 
that it would be “ready to 
supply more oil to the market 
or less oil." and to do so with 
little warning. 

The Riyadh pact between 
Mexico, Saudi Arabia and 
Venezuela last March is 
clearly a model for Mr 
Naimi’s vision. That agree¬ 
ment among the three biggest 
oil exporters to the US. the 
world's largest energy mar¬ 
ket. took oil traders and ana¬ 
lysts by surprise. “It was a 
trigger mechanism for bigger 
thinking in this process.’ said 
Mr Naimi. 

A bigger group would act 
in a similar way. intervening 
when necessary, according to 
Mr Naimi. or sitting on the 
sidelines when prices were 


within the target bund. 
Although the Saudi proposal 
for a new exporter’s alliance 
would not mean ihe demise 
of OPEC, it is an admission 
of OPEC's limitations. 

The political and ideologi¬ 
cal history of OPEC and its 
occasional role as a focal 
point for Middle East politi¬ 
cal rivalries has been a bar¬ 
rier to wider co-operation 
with key non-OPEC produc¬ 
ers, such as Norway, the sec¬ 
ond laraest crude exporter. 

OPEC’s credibility has 
ulso been badly damaged in 
recent vears because of wide¬ 
spread cheating on individual 
national quotas. In addition 
OPEC's growth as an institu¬ 
tion Has’ been deliberately 
stunted by its main members. 
Power .within OPEC is held 
firmly by individual govern¬ 
ments. with the secretarial in 
Vienna having no real influ¬ 
ence. 

Although OPEC has given 
Saudi Arabia an international 
stage on which to promote its 
policies of price moderation 
and oil market stability, the 
kinadom may find an infor- 
maf alliance a more condu¬ 
cive way to oversee oil mar¬ 
kets. 


It would certainly . offer 
Riyadh and other big produc¬ 
ers a more discreer way of 
doing so than through the 
twice-yeariy OPEC meetings, 
which often break down into 
public bickering. But the big 

question is whether the pro¬ 
posed alliance would prove 
any more effective than 
OPEC. “The name of the 
game is revenue," said Mr 
Naimi, “not market share or 
prices." 

Traders say the threat of 
sudden action by leading oil 
plavers, can have the same 
effect as a co-ordinated 
action by central banks in the 
foreign exchange markets. 

The Saudis may also have 
been motivated by a desire to 
have more say in the pricing 
of oil. Although physical sup¬ 
ply and demand dictate oil’s 
long-term price, ‘paper trad¬ 
ers' and speculators are a big 
influence on short-term 
prices, through oil futures 
markets in New York and 
London. 

Some analysts suggest the 
Saudi proposal is directed 
more at causing uncertainty 
amonu paper traders than 
consumers. Certainly a price 
ranee of S18-S21 a barrel for 


Brent is seen by most ana¬ 
lysts as relatively modest. 
Over the past 10 years Brent 
has mostly been in a S15-S20 
band. Such prices have gen¬ 
erally been, high enough to 

meet the budget targets of 
OPEC states without posing a 
threat to consuming econo¬ 
mies. They have also been 
sufficient to justify invest¬ 
ment in the oil industxies of 
higher cost countries outside 
of OPEC, and in alternative 
fuels such as natural gas. 

An alliance might also be 
useful in helping deal with 
large-scale events in the 
international oil industry, 
such as the eventual lifting of 
sanctions against Iraq. 

Perhaps the weakest link m 
the argument for a new oil 
exporters’'alliance is holding 
it together beyond the current 
price collapse. With the gov¬ 
ernments of many oil produc¬ 
ers looking at revenue falls of 
35-40 per cent this year if 
prices stay low, there is a big 
incentive for. co-operating in 
such a scheme. But many 
wonder if it would be as 
cohesive if prices returned to 
higher levels. ■ 

Financial Times Syndication 


Drive to end female circumcision 
g ains support among Egypt’s Copts 


By John Lancaster f 

TAYEBA. Egypt—When Mir- \' 
iam Bolas was II years old. 
her mother invited the local j. 
daya. or midwife, to slice off r 
part of her genitals. She did not * 
do this out of cruelty; like gen- ■ 
erations of Egyptian women. ; 
she tielieved that dulling her -r 
daughter’s ability to enjoy sex [ 
would help preserve the girl's \ 
virginity and boost her pros- J 
pects for marriage. j 

But Bolas. now married to a ! 
tenant farmer with two young | 
daughters of her own, is deter¬ 
mined to spare her children the | 
same fate. I 

“My mother was ignorant 1 
and she was stupid," said 
Bolas. a forthright woman in 
her late thirties with prominent 
cheekbones and long dark 
braids streaming from beneath 
her black head scarf. “They 
just did it because everyone 
else did iL One generation gave 
. it to the next generation. That’s 
just how it was." 

Not anymore—or at least, 
not in Tayeba. After an inten¬ 
sive eight-year effort by one of 
Egypt’s largest nonprofit devel¬ 
opment groups, the practice of 
female "circumcision—known 
to its critics as female genital 
mutilation—is disappearing 

from this fanning village of 
17.000 people in the Nile val- 
1 lev. 130 miles south of Cairo. 

The outcome of the work by 

the Coptic Evangelical Organi¬ 
zation for Social Services—an 
offshoot of Egypt's Coptic 
Christian minority—amounts 
’ to a rare success story in a 

• country where up to 97 percent 
of married or formerly married 

' women have been circumcised. 

, In that regard. Tayeba has 
emerged as a source of hope 
and "practical guidance for 
. human rights groups, health- 
.. care workers and otiiers seek- 
ing to eradicate female circum- 

• cision in Egypt and elsewhere 

- in the developing world. 

According to outside experts 
and field workers with the Cop¬ 
tic organization, the story of 
. Tayeba demonstrates the need 
to‘attack the problem at its 
roots—educating not only 
women but also religious lead¬ 
ers and unmarried men—and in 
Ihe broader context of enhanc¬ 
ing women’s status in society, 

‘ such as improving access to 
'' education and health care. 

•'These things don't change 
‘ overnight, and they don’t 
' change by force," said Samiha 
• Katsha, an anthropologist al the 
American University of Cairo 
and co-author of a recent US- 
■ funded study on female cir¬ 
cumcision in Egypt- 

Tayeba is not entirely typical 
of its surroundings. Most of its 
residents are tattooed 
thumb and forefinger with the 
. small blue cross that identifies 

- them as Coptic Christians, who 
account for roughly 10 percen^ 
of the 61 million people in this 

.; Muslim-dominated society. 

At least by ihe standards of 
the impoverished Nile Valley, 
Copts Vend to be better ed* 
caied and are more prosper^ 
than Muslims, and their leaders 
have generally ao*pted 
argument that female circumci- 



Miriam Bolas , holding her son in the farming village of Ta ^ ba ’ ^^ S ^ S J he 
Vumcised al the age of 11 but will not subject her two daughters to the ordeqL 


sion has no basis in their faith. 
Muslim clerics, by contrast, are 
sharplv divided on the matter. 
Several thousand years old, the 
ritual predates Christianity and 
Islam and occurs widely among 
followers of those and other 
faiths—not only in Egypt but 
also in Sudan and large swaths 
of sub-Saharan Africa. 

A 1995 government survey- 
concluded that "the practice of 
female circumcision is virtually 
universal among women of 
reproductive age in Egypt" 
The Egyptian form of circum¬ 
cision typically involves full or 
partial removal of the clitoris 
and some surrounding tissue, 
according to the report: a more 
severe type is prevalent else¬ 
where on ihe African conti¬ 
nent. 

Typically performed by 
untrained midwives in the 
absence, of anesthetic or sterile 
surgical equipment, the prac¬ 


tice poses immediate health 
risks such its Weeding and 
infection and. over the lone 
rerm. can cause problems in 
sexual relations and childbirth. 
Human rights groups and inter¬ 
national agencies such as 
UNICEF increasingly have 
spoken against circumcision, 
calling it cruel and medically 
unnecessary. 

After years of denying mat 
the practice was common in 
Egy pt, the cm eminent wa> 
jolted into action by a 1994 
CNN repon showing graphic 
footage of a hysterical 13-year- 
old undergoing the procedure 
yt the hands of a Cairo barber. 
Last vear. the Health. Ministrs 
overcame u court buttle with 
Islamic fundamentalists to ban 
the practice, vowing criminal 
action against offenders. 

But the government has pur¬ 
sued onlv a handful of 
cases—usually involving 


deaths caused by complica¬ 
tions from the procedure—and 
experts in the field say its 
practical effect has been negli¬ 
gible. "If you have the major¬ 
ity of people practicing some¬ 
thing. the law won't do 
any tiling." said Amai Hadi. a 
phvsician and researcher at the 
Cairn Institute for Human 
Rights Studies. 

The Coptic organization 
addresses the problem as one 
aspect of raising living stan¬ 
dard* through programs in lit- 
eraev. family planning and 
health care’ among other 
ihinus. Funded by American, 
I N "and European aid agen¬ 
cies. umong other sources, the 
group enters a village only 
with a signed invitation from 
community leaders and typt- 
callv installs u two-person 
team to live there as long as 
seven veare. The group also 
trains "local volunteers, who 


help ensure that its work, con¬ 
tinues after the team leaves, 
and conducts extensive fol¬ 
low-up work. 

The results have been 
impressive. Regarding female 
circumcision, the organization 
has achieved .an unprece¬ 
dented • ‘success rate! of ..TO . 
percent.in-eight qyMtlyXoptiO:. 
villages of Egypt’s Upper Nue 
Valley, according to the US- 
backed study co-authored by 
Katsha, the anthropology pro¬ 
fessor. Success is measured on 
the basis of whether girls 
remain uncircumcised past the 
age of 12 , as determined by 
interviews with their mothers. 

Tayeba, with a success rare 
of about 80 percent, is a show¬ 
case for the organization’s 
methods. When the Coptic 
group • began ' its anti- 
circumcision effort here in 
1990, it already had the sup¬ 
port of religious and civic 
leaders and a well-es tablish ed 
network of volunteers, typi¬ 
cally older women of some 
standing in the village. The 
volunteers proved critical to 
the effort, making weekly 
house to instruct women 
in the rudiments of family 
planning and health care 
before cautiously working 
around to the topic of female 
circumcision. “I'm not going 
to them as an outsider saying, 
‘Please don’t do it,*” said Mar- 
grit Mina, who runs health 
care programs for the organi¬ 
zation in Minya governoraie, 
where Tayeba is situated. 

All the same, initial reac¬ 
tions were often hostile. They 
used to insist, “It was done to 
me, why shouldn’t it be done 
to my daughter?” Zuza Mar- 
zook, a volunteer for 11 years, 
said at the church community 
center, “If it isn't done to her. 
won’t she become a loose 
woman?” 

“We explain to them that 
there’s something called 
brains.” Mina said. Assu m i n g 
that message takes hold, the 
volunteers then solicit pledges 
from mothers that they will 
not circumcise their daughters. 
They make regular follow-up 
visits until the girl is 13. 

The group’s subtle proselyt¬ 
izing is evident in unusually 
frank attitudes toward sex- 
Doring a recent conversation 
with a-foreign visitor at die 
church community center, vil¬ 
lage women talked with 
i>«hi uKhing candor about the 
most intimate details of their 
personal lives. Nadia Jayed. 
for example, said she deeply 
regrets her own circumcision, 
carried out shortly before she 
married at 11 . Although her 
change of heart came too late 
to spare her two eldest daugh¬ 
ters, both of whom are now 
married, she expressed relief 
that her three younger daugh¬ 
ters will not experience the 
same trauma. 

“We tell them, ’Put some 
watermelon in your stomach, 
we’re not going to do that 
again,'” she said, using a col¬ 
loquial expression for ‘relax.'’ 
“Now we know it brings us 
harm.”B 

LA Times-Washington Post 
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US jet fires missi 
Iraqi air defence 
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By Bradley Graham 

WASHINGTON—-A US F-16 fight** J ? 1 
fixed a missile at an Iraqi a nti-aircra ft site 
Tuesday after the site’s radar targeted a Brit¬ 
ish warplane participating in a routine patrol 
over southern Iraq. US military offiattissaid. 

Iraq denied it had Tracked any of the 10 US 
and British planes taking part in the patrol, 
and US authorities said that there was no 
other Iraqi action! Defense Secretary Wilbam. 
S Cohen justified the shooting as “an act of 
self-defense.” saying it was executed with 
“split-second” timing after the radar signal 

was detected. 1 ’. . s; ' 

Cohen said he hoped that the incident 
would prove an isolated example rather than- 
die forerunner of any new Iraqi, military esca¬ 
lation. But he warned, that the United States 
would continue to do whatever is necessary to 
protect its pilots. • " . 

He also reported that the US missile,- 
designed to home in on radar emissions, 
might have missed its target. In the absence 
of any evidence of a hit, some defense offi¬ 
cials speculated that the radar may have been 
turned off just as die missile was released, 
throwing it off course. 

During the seven years that the US and 
nitiwt warplanes have patrokd southern Iraq, 
enforcing a ban on Iraqi military flights; Iragi 
air defenses have targeted them in.a handful 
of reported cases, prompting US attacks. The 
last rime a US plane fired on an Iraqi air 
defense site was in November 1996. 

Tuesday’s incident followed a protracted 
standoff with Iraq over the international 
inspection of suspected Iraqi weapons pro¬ 
duction and storage facilities. Hrightenedteri- 
sians earlier this year tetto tbebuildup of US 

* ‘extra^forces Herd 


weeks amid signs of greater \ 

with UN weapons inspectors, although the 
US has leftaboutlGO warplanes and U ships 

*j5S?ie US and Britain continue to 
resist efforts at the United Nations by RnssHjj 
France and China to lift restrictions on aU oil 
exports and other crippling economic^- 
tiemsi imposed on Iraq al the tune of the 1991 - 

PB La?-w«^^ chief UN arms inspetTor 
reported evidence tbat ^hadloadeddead^y 
VX nerve gas into warheads prior to the Gulf 
War, contradicting repeated assertions b y I raq 
.fruit it bad never succeeded m incorporating * - 
ihe poison gas into missiles. The next sane-.. 
tions review is scheduled for October. _ 

US military officials said-four Bnusn uki 
T ornados -were flying a normal patrol early . 
Tuesday when one of the planes was illunu- 
n ptwH by the radar from a Soviet-made SA-3 
• site in the vicinity of Basra. Allied authonues 
have repeatedly wariied Iraq againsttargeting 
warplanes with air definite radars; smee such 
' action can precede the firing of a -surface-to- 

air missile. . • „ ll* r . 

Four US F-16 fighter jets, flying out of 
Saudi Arabia., were also m the area, along 
: with two US EA- 6 B electronic jamming aiy- 
-craft. As tte British jets veered away from 
. the Iraqi radar, one of the F-I 6 s fired a*igh- 

5 - soeed. abb-radiation misslk, L or HARM. al 

aboift 83$dm Iraqi time (1:30 amEDT). All 
&e aBiedplanes returned safely, U$ officials 
Mid. 

: In Bagbdad/an official arthe^Iraqi Culture 
and information?Ministryliiud: jiff radar: sites 
! were hit arid catied the-USifflmg “an aggres- 
■ aon and- unjustifiable action/Thai might lead 
to a uewag-^^ 
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By Ann M. Simmons 

WUN ROK, Sudan—Rosario . 
Deng Bek is an anxious man.. 
With four wives and more" 
than 20 children—he’s lost.. 
count—Bek. a Ditlka from 
southern Sudan, has many 
mouths to feed at a time when 
famine threatens his home- 
land. - 

But equally troubling to Bek 
is the fact that his four unwed 
daughters may never marry, as 
few suitors have enough cattle 
to pay a bride's dowry, as is 
Dhika custom. Long-homed 
cattle—a symbol, of wealth 
and the centerpiece of many 
D fnka cultural obser¬ 
vances—are being . sold for 
c ash,- slaughtered for food, sto¬ 
len in raids, or are simply 
dying because drought - has 

ruined grazing land. 

And a decades-old civil war 
that pits the mainly Muslim . 
government of toe. north 
against primarily Christian 
black African rebels in the 
south is exacerbating tile 
Dinka peoples’ inability to 
rear t b^" 1 .Moved beast—-and 
putting their age-dd traditions 
in peril. • 

“What I see is the end of &e 
Dinka way. of life " said Diana 
Cammack, a social researcher 
who has been studying the 
behavior of southern Sudan’s. 
predominant ethnic group for 
the U.N- World Fbod Pro¬ 
gram. “Things are changing' 
due to several decades of war, 
in addition to several years of 
drought. In between, there 
have been raids and bombings. 
What we’re seeing now is. a 

culmination of all this.” 

Except for 11 years cif rela¬ 
tive calm following a 1972 
peace ag re ement, war has 

racked Sudan—Africa's larg¬ 
est . nation, geographi¬ 
cally—since it gained indepeu-. 
deuce in 1956 from, joint 
British and Egyptian-rule. The 
southern rebels are de m a nd i ng 
autonomy from the _ north, 
exemption from Islamic law 
and a fair share of develop¬ 
ment money. An estimated 13 
million people have died: since 
the modem phase of tbe flw' 


began in 1983. 

A recent upsurge in fighting 
and a'dgr speU chat has rav¬ 
aged this ' season’s harvest 
have put 2.6 million Sudanese, 
mostly in the southern prov¬ 
inces, in "dire” need of food, 
die United Nations said JFri- . 
day- 

Villagers living on parched, 
fly-infested plains' have taken ' 
to digging, op anthills to steal 
the insects’ min use ole grain 
supply. Some try to survive on 
wild and often poisonous ber¬ 
ries and on fruit from the tropi¬ 
cal tamarind tree. . 

The Khartoum government - 
did recently-lift a ban on inter- - 
national add flights, and the 
World - Food Program 
announced Friday that it would 
more* thair double the amount 
of food it was airlifting into 
Sudan.- 

“We cannot mend or put a 
bandage on what the people 
have actually suffered" 
. already,” said Lindsey Davies; ;• 
a WFP information officer. 
“But we can give them some 

hope now,”; 

What also worries the 
'Dinka, however, is that they 
may oever be able to repair the 
severe breakdown in their 
social ~ structures. A . Good 
Samaritan - tradition' that 
obliged Dinkas io help each 
.. ptiier'owduring •' . 

hard times has fallen away 
- as families fight for their own 
survival. And local leaders 
^CTimare that more than 80 per¬ 
cent of Dinkas.have lost their 
: - entire herds of : cherished Loug- 
bonnL Many refugees have 
been faded to leave their Eve- 
stock behind. Bek gave up 50 
longhorns and a few goats 
•SWiMt he'fled^ a rebel advance 
in.Jtemary. 

■ Southern -Sudan is also 
plagued by mounted Arab mili¬ 
tia' groups known as murha- 
leen, who terrorize Dinka vil¬ 
lages. stealing catfle ; and 
abducting women and chil- 
.,' dren. Despite strong denials by 
the-. Khartoum government 
! botir local and outside observ¬ 
ers believe the bandits are paid 
r - and armed by the northern 
'regime. 


“With the armaments that 
are now out there, cattle raid¬ 
ing has become 'a . military 
operation in many cases,” said 
James Abelee, a UN security 
officer based in northern. 
Kenya. 

The beasts were commonly 
used in conflict resolution by 
traditional Dinka courts led by 
elders wbo would-award them 
ns .compensation to an 
aggrieved party. Now 1b^& 
judiciary system has all bur 
- crumbled. 

Hunger-has also ted some 
Dinkas to commit an unthinka¬ 
ble - crime; killing another 
man’s cattle for food. And 
many, fathers in the commu¬ 
nity fear their daughters might 
be left on the shelf as few 
prospective husbands ,. : can 
present a dowry, even though 
the standard marriage gift has 
fallen from 100 bead of cattle 
to between 30 and 50. 

Even the decision to marry 
presents a dilemma. “These 
days you have to choose,” Bek 
said. “Either you hive a wife 
without food; or you have 
food without a wife.” 

"I’m worried because (my 
daughters) are the .ones whose, . 
dowries will feed me," 

Bek’s second wife, Adber 
Ayuel, who is mother to six 
gfris, two of whom are ready 
to become brides.’ “If they 
could get married," we'd, be 
better off.". Some parents, 
including Bek, are strongly 
considering giving - their 
daughters away, with a prom¬ 
ise of future seolemenL 
“Thai’s if I can find somebody 
who can. feed them and be 
good to them,” Bek said. 
“There’s nb.alternative " 

Few Dinka believe their 
lifestyle will retmti' to normal 
any time soon. Southern rebels 
. and. the Khartoum government 
have agreed to hold an intenia- 
tionally supervised' "jeferea- 
dum on a new constitution and 

self-dctomihation' ;• thOjr. 

south. But, the Jwo* ' ^de^ 
remain deadlocked * on ’• other 
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SHANGHAI, ChiniH-Prtadent n™ 
ton s itinerary hadn’t been.pnblished in 
btf neWS P a P er - B W five days 
OhfTJ“ s consultant Ptetip 

MactJ y ^hat the American 
leader plans to do here. 

Qiu saw the news on a Chinese- 
sUe * “** te 

soonn^-™* w almost 

oiAJ.UuC) hits in two days. 

™ -n SL“ ^ way ra Shanghai,” he 
say®. “There is still an impulse to con¬ 
trol what people know and do, but 
there are more and more ways around 
il I think our leaders know that we 
nave to open to the outside world if we 
want a place on the world stage. They 
are just afraid of getting' there before 
they re ready.” 

And so, between the lines and'on the 
margins, this metropolis of 15 million 
people is awkwardly forging the way. 
The theme of Clinton's visit to Shang¬ 


hai, which begins Monday, is to show¬ 
case the. city, of ‘Orina’s future—-its 
entrepreneurs and free-raarket reforms,. 
Its skyscrapers and new homeown- 
ere—while glossing over the darker 
troths of China’s present. It is a stop 
designed to show Americans that the 
Chinese have swapped tbeir Mao suits 
for the Nike swoosh, add that they are 
' becoming more like us- 

But Shanghai is also a city in mid¬ 
leap, caught between time-honored tra¬ 
dition and transition to a more open 
and international society; This is a 
place where, while freewheeling exper¬ 
iments occur on China’s economic and 
social .frontier, .officials may close one 
eye, endorsing those that succeed and 
stamping out foe rnpre unruly attempts. 
At the same time, it Is the most closely 
observed place in ffrina, '-because 
wherever Shanghai goes, so may 
China..- 

During his three days here, Clinton 
will visit Pudong, the city's new busi- 
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Chinese President Jiang Zemin and his wife, Wang Yepin, this week 
greeted US President Bill Clinton and his wife, Hillary, at an official 
welcoming ceremor^ mlidmnuhen Square, Be^png 


ness district and a perfect example of 
Shanghai's uncertain lunging between 
the free market and the government's 
.hand. 

Prom atop the space-age Peari 
Oriental TV tower, a quarter of a mile 
high, Shanghai, indeed, looks like the 
city of China's future. The Manhatta- 
nesque skyline of the new financial 
center includes Asia's largest stock 
exchange and foe headquarters of 
myriad multinational corporations. 

In a burst of if-we-build-it-they-will- 
come idealism in 1991. Shanghai's 
leaders earmarked $15 billion to create 
an instant metropolis from the remote 
farm plots of Pudong, hoping some¬ 
day, this may become a global finan¬ 
cial hub. But so far, it’s a gleaming * 
ghost town. With more ihan baif the 
buildings still empty, the government 
forbade foreign banks from dealing in 
local currency unless they moved their' 
headquarters there. Even so, landlords 
are still so desperate for tenan ts that 
when one US banker went hunting for 
a three-year lease for his company’s 
office, the landlord offered him a “rent 
holiday." How long? Three years, was 
the reply—just let us use your name to 
attract other tenants. 

Another stop on Clinton’s schedule 
is the Shanghai Museum, a $100 mil¬ 
lion repository of China's art treasures, 
exquisitely displayed Museum direc- 
- tor Ma Chengyuan had to fight to pre¬ 
serve the site, on the edge of the 
expansive People's Square, from eager 
developers. Across the square, build¬ 
ers are putting the finishing touches on 
the $L50 milli on Shanghai Grand The¬ 
ater, an elegant glass-walled opera 
. house designed ironically, for Western 
arias, not Peking Opera. 

Despite such ambitions to be a 
-world-class cultural center, even the 
arts are not immune to foe seesaw 
struggle here between old and new, 
innovation and ideology. 

Days before foe President’s sched¬ 
uled arrival, Shanghai's cultural czars 
blocked the very type of cultural 
exchange that both Chinese and US 
-officials had landed as an example of 
improved relations. One of S hanghai ’s 
traditional opera troupes had been 
invited to perform the classic Chinese 
love story, *The Peony Pavilion,' at 
-New York's Lincoln Center beginning 
July 7. 

The production had been in prepara¬ 
tion for two years, and six tons of 
ornate sets had been crated and readied 
for shipment at Shanghai’s airport But 
at foe last minute, the Shanghai Bureau 
of Culture’s expert on traditional 
opera, Ma Bomin, deemed the troupe's 
in t e r pre tation ‘feudal,’ ‘pornographic’ 
and ‘ignorant' 

.. Alter days of negotiations, Ma 
: declared Jbje sets could go on to-New- - 
1 Tf tick? Bilt khe ordered'that the troupe'' - J 
be sent outside Shanghai to rehearse 
revisions until the culture bureau 
deemed foe new version acceptable. As 
a result, the planned New York presen¬ 
tation was canceled. 

ft is in the cultural arena that Shang¬ 
hai's identity crisis is most vividly 
expressed. Despite periodic clamp 
downs, the culture bureau can't quite 
squelch the experimentation erupting 
in the city’s nightclubs, galleries and 
back lanes. 


While hoiking back to Shanghai's 
heyday—when there was a thin line 
between art, entertainment and 
vice—the search here for an updated 
aesthetic often has bizarre results. 
Consider the stage show at the ritzy 
Golden Age nightclub. It offers scenes 
from ‘Swan Lake,* Russian showgirls 
in plumed headdresses doing tag 
Vegas high kicks and. finally, karaoke 
with hostesses in wedding gowns. At 
Malone's, an American sports bar. a 
pierced-tongued transvestite torch 
singer croons Gershwin tunes two 
nights a week. 

Many in Shanghai insist that foe 
city's true talent is foe art of com¬ 
merce. After foe late 'paramount 
leader' Deng Xiaoping launched 
China's economic reforms two decades 
ago. the city was intentionally held 
back by Beijing leaders wary of its 
commercial instincts. 

Bat after finally winning special 
economic concessions, Shanghai has 
received every break from a regime 
now dominated by Shanghai govern¬ 
ment al umni who are eager to attract 
international investment and trade. 

Shanghai is the home of China's 
first stock exchange, which boasts the 
biggest hall in foe world, with 1.626 
seats, despite a relatively-small capital¬ 
ization. This bourse isn't exactly free, 
and, three years ago. the futures market 
was closed and all trades unwound 
after a bout of obvious price manipula¬ 
tion. 

But stocks now have captured the 
imagination of pensioners, professional 
brokers and secretaries alike, who have 
few other options for investment. The 
index of 400-plus companies tends to 
float up and up. in defiance of eco¬ 
nomic indicators. 

Shanghai is also the home of poten¬ 
tial solutions to the country's biggest 
problems, as China tries to shift from a 
state-run economy to something more 
open. It is bene that new banks and 
credit unions ore making loans based 
on commercial factors rather than con¬ 
nections, breaking foe custom that has 
burdened stale-run banks with bad debt 
ratios thar are among foe highest in 
Asia. 

It is Shanghai where private insu¬ 
rance companies are emerging to fill 
foe needs of workers cut loose from 
foe cradle-to-grave welfare benefits 
once supplied by the state. 

Shanghai's progress is often a mat¬ 
ter of two steps forward, one step hack. 
And while it is becoming a model for 
many of China’s other fast-growing 
cities, it is also revising its own values. 

Every year, foe city nominates 
worker-heroes on May Day. While the 
models of die past have included a 
plumber and a night-soil collector, this 
•year. Bao Qifan, a manager and inven¬ 
tor who has been starting small private 
companies, won top honors. 

Bao, a former longshoreman, said he 
shares a secret with foe city: adaptabil¬ 
ity and innovation. “Shanghai is a 
migrant society like foe US,” he said. 
“It can attract people from elsewhere 
’and absorb new ideas. That’s why we 
will succeed.”! 


LA Times-Washmgton Post 
Newsservice 


Clinton makes ‘proverbial’ 
gaffe in Beijing toast 


Lurie’s NewsCartoon 



By Henry Chu 


BEUJNG—It wasn't quite 
JFK’s “Ich bin ein Berliner” 
(“I am a jelly doughnut”) 
blooper, but some Beijingers 
got a kick out of President 
Clinton's toast to his hosts 
Saturday night at foe state 
banquet in Beijing's Great 
Hall of the People. 

Quoting .an “ancient Chi¬ 
nese proverb” (is there any 
other kind?), foe president 
exhorted foe United States 
and China to develop their 
friendship, and intoned: “Be 
not afraid of going 
slowly—be only afraid of 
standing still.” 

As with many such aphor¬ 
isms, it's uncertain whether 
foe proverb is of such old 
stock as is given out. And 
nowadays, foe maxim that 
Clinton cited isn't usually 
applied to such grand matters 
as affairs of state or foe desti¬ 
nies of nations. Instead, “Be 
not afraid of going 
slowly—be only afraid of 
standing still" is a proverb 
often invoked by Beijing cab¬ 
bies and driving instructors 
fighting this city's awful traf¬ 
fic. 

It's no secret that Clinton is 
a friendly, chatty guy who 
likes to work the crowds. For¬ 
tunately for him. the Chinese 
appear willing to be friendly 
and chatty right back. In an 
independent telephone survey 
conducted in advance of the 
president's visit, the Beijing- 
based polling firm Horizon 
found that 65 percent of those 


questioned would greet Clin¬ 
ton in amicable fashion if 
they met him. Out of 768 
respondents, nearly one in 
four said they would flash the 
US chief executive a smile. 

About 19 percent would go 
a step further by shouting. 
“Hello!” or “Mr. President, 
how are you?” while nearly 
the same number would 
merely wave in Clinton's 
direction. The poll also found 
that about 15 percent would 
simply stop and stare if they 
saw Clinton, although it was 
unclear exactly what frame of 
mind might inspire such a 
reaction. Only 3 percent of 
those surveyed said they 
would be brave enough to 
“run over to him and start 
talking.” But extrapolated to 
foe.Chinese population of 1.2 
billion, even that tiny propor¬ 
tion would present Clinton 
with 36 million people ready 
to engage him in conversa¬ 
tion, which might be too 
much even for him. 

Let Clinton lock horns with 
the Chinese Communist lead¬ 
ership over human rights, or 
negotiate nuclear arras poli¬ 
cies, or chat with 36 million 
people. Members of his 
entourage, including high- 
ranking U.S. officials, have 
berterfoings to do. Take Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce Bill 
Daley. On Sunday, while 
Clinton attended church and 
plumped on behalf of relig¬ 
ious freedom in China, Daley 
was a few miles away, mark¬ 
ing an important milestone in 
both Chinese and U.S. busi¬ 


ness history: foe opening of a 
new Kentucky Fried Chicken 
outlet. But it was no ordinary 
restaurant. “It's foe 10,000th 
KFC worldwide,” said Aye- 
sha Qureshi, a publicist who 
was busy trying to round up 
reporters tocover foe event 
and maybe grab a piece or 
two of Original Recipe. 

With hundreds of U.S. offi¬ 
cials and journalists descend¬ 
ing on China these past few 
days, some instruction in 
cross-cultural understanding 
would not go amiss. So the 
two governments have issued 
primers for their respective 
citizens to help each side fig¬ 
ure out the other. 

On a Beijing-backed Web 
site providing up-to-date cov¬ 
erage of the Sino-US summit. 
Chinese browsers can leant 
how to deal with their loud, 
informal guests. 

“Americans do not like 
silence,” the Web site advises. 
“They talk 

confidently and loudly. 
Silence does not indicate 
approval. They are silent only 
when they disagree with you 
and think you have said some¬ 
thing rude ” But woe to foe 
innocent Chinese who 
encroaches on an American's 
personal space during a confi¬ 
dent and loud conversation. 
“American people do not feel 
comfortable unless foe person 
they are talking to keeps a 20- 
inch distance,” foe primer 
warns Jl 


LA Times- Washington 
Post News Service 
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gap’ is theme of world 


AIDS conference 


By David Brown 


GENEVA—Sometime soon, 
li* maybe even this week, a com¬ 
pany called Medical Access 
Uganda. Ltd., will begin dis¬ 
tributing anti-viral drugs to 
about 2,000 people in that 
African country. 

In a country with 930,000 
people infected with human 
immunodeficiency vinis 
[HIV), foal barely counts as a 
start Nevertheless, until a year 
ago foe idea of bringing foe 
best AIDS treatment in foe 
world to an impoverished 
nation in sub-Saharan Africa 
was inconceivable^ 

The Uganda initiative js per¬ 
haps foe most dramatic exam¬ 
ple of ‘Bridging foe Gy. foe 
theme of the I2fh World AIDS 

Conference, a huge biemuaJ 
meeting that opened here Sun¬ 
day and is due to end this rn- 


$ 


More than 12,700 people 
have gathered for hundreds of 
presentations on foe biology o 
HIV, prevention and treatment 
of the infection, and 
myriad social. 

economic issues the epidemic 

has raised in every nation in 
the world. 

The meeting comestwo 
years after a similar fthmog 
in Vancouver heralded the first 
significant 5 

HIV treatment—4hc use 

three-drug *£ 

anti-virals to suppreff iff 
infection into *****££■ 
continued success 

egy, as. well as usi ■» 

itfunanticipated s,d f 
expected to be a major focus o 

^^ening ceremonies 


unavail ability' to - foe poor 
. regions of Africa, and. Asia, 
where 89 percent of foe 
world's HTV-infected live, that 
was the main object of'com¬ 
ment. 

“What is foe international 
community doing about it?” . 
asked Guy-Olivier. Segond, a 
public health official in the 
canton of. Geneva. “What are 
drug producers doing for those 
who cannot afford treatment? 
What is foe North doing for the 
South? In law, or even before 
foe judgment' of bistoiy, are ■ 
they not gnOty-of withholding 
assistance to persons in dan- 
geir 

“The biggest AIDS gap of 
all is foe gap between what we. 
know ~we can do today, and 
what we are actually doing,”. 

. said Peter Piot, director of 
UNAIDS, a joint program run 
by several s United Nations 
agencies, and foe World 
Health Organization and foe 
World Bank. ' . 

■ A report released last week 
by Piofs organization esti¬ 
mated foe number of HIV : , 
infections worldwide to be 
30.6 million. About 5.8 million 
of those were acquired m foe 
last year. -Since the start of foe 
epidemic. 11.7 million people . 
baw died of AIDS, 2.3 million 
of them in -1997,. In foe last 
force years, 27 countries have 
seen their HIV infection rates 
more than double. In parts of. 
foe former Soviet . Union,- 
wfaere intravenous drag use is 
powering a small but rapidly 
growing epidemic, , rates have 
risen six-fold- ' ■ ; : 

“Let us be clear in our mes¬ 
sage to foe world foot this ejn- 
demic is truly «*t of control in L - 
many countries,'" Piot WM the 
adhering at a cavernous hall m 
foe Palexpo Conference Cen¬ 
ter. 


Some - recent clinical 
■advances could realistically 
benefit at least some people in 
foe developing world, while 
others serve more to accentuate 
foe gap this meeting is drawing 
attention to. In foe important 
issue of mother-to-child trans¬ 
mission of the virus, both 
trends are evident 

A study in Thailand early 
this year showed that a short 
course of AZT given at foe end 
of pregnancy and daring deliv¬ 
ery can cut virus transmission 
to foe infant to half what it 
would be without foe antiviral 
drug. That is not as dramatic as 
foe two-thirds- reduction gained 
by a more onerous and expen- 
sive.-AZT regime used in foe 
United States, but still rates as 
a huge advance. 

Research described here Sat- 
. urday in advance of the meet¬ 
ing showed that elective Cesar¬ 
ean - section can reduce 
transmission even further. A 
team of French scientists found 
that only 1. percent of infants 
became infected if ibeir moth¬ 
ers took, foe "fuD preventative 
treatment with AZT, delivered 
.their babies by Cesarean, and 
did not breast feed. A team 
beaded by Jennifers. 

Read of foe National Insti¬ 
tutes of Health analyzed numer¬ 
ous existing studies and capie 
up. with a 2 percent rate of 
transmission undo 1 those condi¬ 
tions. . 

__ Neither .Cesarean section nor 
(in most places) abandonment 
of breast feeding is practical for 
women is poor countries. But 
short-coiase AZT may be. 
UNICEF is currently working 
on bringing- the drug to preg¬ 
nant women in 10 nations, most 
of them in Afrits. 

. The. project involves far 
more than simply securing foe 
medication. HIV testing of 


pregnant women will actually 
be foe more-expensive task, 
and a system of counseling and 
clinical follow-up of the 
women most be in place for 
any program to get oft the 
ground. 

Bringing combination anti¬ 
viral therapy to Uganda will 
probably be even more diffi¬ 
cult. 

Thai effort is one of four 
pilot projects—the others are in 
Ivory Coast, Vietnam and 
Chile—UN AIDS is undertak¬ 
ing to try to narrow what is 


now foe most obvious and 
cruel gap between the HTV- 
infected haves and have-nots. 

In the last six months, Ugan¬ 
dan officials and a UN AIDS 
physician. Josqfo Saba, have 
organized the first rational sys¬ 
tem of HIV care in the country. 
Four hospitals have been 
judged ready to dispense com¬ 
bination therapy. They have 
had to meet a long list of crite¬ 
ria, from laboratory capability 
of measuring viral load and 
CD4 count, to good accounting 
practices in their pharmacies. 


Two levels of small hospi¬ 
tals and clinics have also been 
certified to deliver HIV care 
for opportunistic infections and 
pain control, but not for anti¬ 
viral therapy. A local advisory 
board has been established to 
set the guidelines for inclusion 
in foe program, which will 
hinge on both deeply dis¬ 
counted drugs and payments 
from the patients themselves. 
(The drags provided by the two 
lower levels of clinic are gener¬ 
ally cheaper than anti-virals 
and will be prescribed for free.) 


Even this small program for 
a lucky few will be less than 
optimal, its organizers admit. 
Only about one-third of the 
2.000 initial patients will be 
able to afford triple therapy. 
The rest will take only two 
drugs—a regimen considered 
substandard in foe United 
States and other wealthy conn- 
tries. 

"We can’t hide from foe 
fact that anti retro viral therapy 
has already reached our coun¬ 
try (in tbe form of small quan¬ 
tities of the drags, often pre¬ 



scribed and taken incor¬ 
rectly'),” Dorothy Ochola- 
Odongo, the national coordina¬ 
tor for the Ugandan initiative, 
said from Kampala last week. 
“It is foe right time to put a 
system in place so foot at least 
there is proper administration, 
proper monitoring for resis¬ 
tance." 

The experience of tbe last 
two years has shown that 
even in places where there is 
greater wealth and greater 
expertise in AIDS care, trou¬ 
bling gaps are opening up 
between the optimal and the 
actual. 

A survey sponsored by 
Merck, the drug manufac¬ 
turer, found that one-quarter 
of people in the United States 
who are started on HIV treat¬ 
ment are prescribed therapy 
foal is not recommended iu an 
explicit guideline set forth by 
the Department of Health and 
Human Services. Another sur¬ 
vey found that 43 percent of 
patients admitted not taking 
their drugs as prescribed. 

And the drugs themselves 
are doing unexpected-things. 
A growing number of patients 
on triple therapies that 
include protease inhibitor 
drugs—and a few on combi¬ 
nations without protease 
inhibitors—are experiencing 
changes in their body-fat 
composition, and steep rises 
in their bloodstream choleste¬ 
rol levels. In rare cases, suc¬ 
cessful triple therapy awakens 
quiescent diseases, such as 
lupus. These side effects, and 
their potential hazards, are 
expected to gel much atten¬ 
tion Here this week.l 


LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Princess Rania 
visits GAM 

■ Her Royal Highness 
Princess Rania A1 
Abdallah with Amman 
Mayor Dr Mamdouh A1 
AbadL, daring her visit to 
the offices of the Greater 
Amman Municipality., 
Tuesday. 
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Performing Arts Center: 


Inspiring creativity and teaching values to youth 


By Gbasan Joba 

Special to The Star 


T 


oday people the world-over are talking 
increasingly about the rights of 
children and their need to live in a 
peaceful and prosperous world. Here in 
Jordan these needs are well regarded 
punctuated by the Royal 


and punctuated by the Royal 
family. 

For that reason the Noor 
Al Hussein Foundation was 
established in I9S5 to 
provide for the different 
development needs of 
children in Jordan. 

The Performing Arts 
Center (PAC) has played a 
part over the past 11 years to 
provide some of these needs. 

The Center has implemented 
many successful regional 
and national programs. 

“The main objective of 
PAC is to unbind the 
differences between Arab 
children in creative ways 
and show the need for 
solidarity between them," 

Lina Ettal, director of the 
Arts Center, told The Star. 

That objective is clearly ^ 
presented during the annual } * 

Arab Children's Congress fj 
which holds its 18th session Ettal 
in Amman this week under 
the patronage oF Her Majesty Queen Noor. “The 
congress seeks in the most developed way to 
promote the socio-economic development in 
response to the needs, talents and aspirations of 
Arab children," adds Ettal who is the director of 
the congress. 

PAC holds cultural and educational festivals, 
seminars and an production programs. These 
include theater productions, theater workshops 
for young people, Drama-in-Education and other 
new methods of education using multimedia. 

According to the director, these programs 
have been enhancing the potential talents of the 
under 16-year-olds who constitute 60 percent of 
the population so that they scan present “their 


artistic ability in the visual arts, drama and 
dance. These programs have been promoting 
tourism in Jordan successfully.” Ettal, who is 
best known for her role in the TV series ‘Al 
Manahel* in the 1980s added. 

Ettal, who holds a master degree in theatrical 
education from the University of Wales in the 
UK, often directs programs and plays and writes 
stories for children and adults. 

Presently PAC has seven 
administrative staff and 14 
professional staff of 
actors/teachers, dancers, 
musicians and designers). It 
has four departments that 
manage the performing arts. 

The first is the Theater 
and Dramatic - Arts 
Department, which offers 
the opportunity for youths to 
develop their talent and to 
i have a comprehensive 
education in the fields of 
theatrical arts. The center 
follows the curriculum of 
I the John F. Kennedy Center 
1 for the Performing Arts in 
Washington. 

The second department is 
devoted to dance. It offers 
training to young people in 
the different forms of dance. 
Next is the production 
department, which is 

responsible for producing 
„ plays, dance performances, 

music concerts and educational documentaries. 

The last department provides training in the 
arts. “PAC has been a pioneer in introducing 
and providing arts-in-education training 

programs to serve national education and 

cultural development." said Ettal. The programs 
have reached all social sectors in Jordan, 
including remote Milages and cities in the 
Kingdom. 

There is one other program, which could be 
termed ‘peace education.’ PAC has moved a 
step further by implementing the 
*Education-for-Peace' program entitled 
“Creative Conflict Resolution Skills." It is 
known nationally as Al Kanafeesh and it is 




% 


Queen Noor talks to children following a performance at last year’s Children’s Festival 


produced in cooperation with the Spanish 
organization CODESPA. 

The program is divided into two parts: for 
children between the ages of 10-12; and 
teenagers. “These plays are die backbone of the 
project for the children so that they can interact 
with each other and speak out on resolving 
major conflicts." 

In the case of the Education-for-Peace 
program, the objective is to teach conflict 
resolution skills to children, to raise awareness 
among young people about the benefits of global 
peace, tQ develop a sense of respect and pride in 
their cultural heritage, and last but not least, to 
teach them about the role of democratic 
responsibility in relation to matters of national 
interest. 

More that 100,000 people, including young 
children, youths, mothers, fathers, and teachers 


have benefited from the center since it. was 
founded in 1987. Two years ago, the Center has 
moved to its current site behind the 'Martyr's 
Memorial. Last year PAC received a special 
award for its annual congress. 

“The award was presented by the Arab World 
Higher Council for Children in the UAE for the 
unique services we afford Arab children,” Al Tal 
said. This year's congress is titled “The Arab 
Child’s Rights" and lasts till 8 July. It includes a 
rich program of' activities organized by - 
distinguished specialists and guests. This year’s - 
guest of honor is the prqmineut. .Syrian actor 
Duraid Laham. whose is the Ambassador of 
Children for Unicef in Demascus. 

A song titled “A United Homeland" has been 
written especially for die Congress. About 15- 
Arab countries are participating in this year's 
session.! 
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Football buff or not, three , £ 
cheers for the World Cup! ^ 

By Lnlu A Khasawneh i. 

I HATE football. Try as I might* I cannot begjn to =. 
understand bow otherwise perfectly rational young men 
SamdTsuch perfect fools of themselvesiwri WL. , . 
Despite this, I Sll love the World Cup and £ “k . 
because this perfectly rational young women to gone , 
all irrational Suer. It is simply because theWoridCup * 
has nothing to do with football, and everything to do . • . 

W1 ft*s*you and me. and everything your Grade l teacher 
told you about winning and losing. It s so completely 
and utterly straightforward; get that ball into the net and . 
you’re a hero. Yes, \ know we all discovered dtaug ow ■; 

adolescence that heroes tend to have a short sell-by date, 

like that of the tooth fairy. Bur if we are honest with our- 

selves for just for a second, diregatding our usual cynt- - => 

cism, haven’t we all had brief, shilling moments of com- ? 
plete and utter glory? Just think of the day your child . v 
was born, or when'you got that promotion at wont, if ^ 
this isn’t enough and you want to be reminded even '■< 

more just bow simple life can be, the World Cup bas-it.s r, • 

own m-built justice system. It’s a replica of your idyllic .. fi 
childhood, albeit in fancy dress. Come on, you kiiow 
there was something familiar about him right from the ^ 
beginning. I’m talking about the referee—the law abid- £ 
ing headmaster yon held in such awe because you 
■ thought he was infalli ble. Indeed, they should sell rose- 'O 
tinted glasses alongside the T-shins and banners, bear- £ 
ing the France’98 logo! • _ ■ y 

Of course, the secret of ifae World Cup’s winning for- t- 
mala-is the very fact that it is not only about winning; * 
Feelings of elation we experience watching the faces of J 

rfrft w innirig taam are immediately shattered when the j 
camera shifts and focuses on the losing team. Feelings £ 
of disappointment, h umiliatio n, and of not letting others > 
or yourself down, are frmuUar to us all, no matter where 
w e are from. - t 

In this day and age. when you hardly know who your ■ ? jri 
next door neighbor is. It is nothing shortof a miracle to 
find yourself totally involved in a'healed discussion > 
about last night’s game with complete strangers al. the 
greengrocers, then you think it can’t really have been i 
you, jumping-up and down on the sofa last night. Then • :■ 
you realize that it wasn’t really the skill of the football - *. 
tfmt had you so engrossed, but your soit’s hon-stop coni- i 
men Cary (If only he could be so partirailarabomdelalb : 
when it came to his .history , exam) about the player with . 
die unpronounceable name who liasbeea, paid'an um- ‘ ■ 
magLnable amount of money, and whose disappointing ;i 
performance and failure to score die tpuma- ’ 

mem could signal the end who 

can tarn away frojn the box. hangs in the £ 

balance? Not ■ even. ‘The BOkTand the] Beaufifiti’ has '■) 
such nafl-biiihg ifrazEUL.;'’. -‘i. ; ;«'• t 

But of c»ur^ there is;a-V^;-wbnying aspect fo-aU . £ 
ftiis. Withdx&w&tym^ * . 

What will Tve-;da for eXc^feJ-jEromlnow Until World “i- 
Cup 2dQ2? fo do, 

although'! don’t really '^hei;_X wonder how 

poos Monica 3d& lost her I - 
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Cervantes Institute showcases Cuban art 


— .1 




Rene Portocarrero's “La Habana ” 


Bv Star Staff Writer 


T he magic of Cuban 
an has arrived in 
Jordan. The current 
exhibition entitled 
“100 Years of Cuban 
Painting" at the Cervantes 
Institute seeks to bring 
different cultures closer 
together. 

The exhibition is a 
selection of major works 
from 21 Cuban artists, which 
are on loan from the National 
Art Museum in Havana. 
Cuba. 

The display comprises 
original paintings and prints 
from the most famous artists 
of the island, and includes 
both works from earlier 
generations, as well as w'orks 
from present day artists, 
notably: Rene Pcirtocarrero. 
Wilfre’do Lam, Victor 

Manuel. Amelia Pclaez. 

Carlos Enrique. Cabrera 
Moreno, and Mariano 
Rodriguez. 

Different styles and forms 
are evident, all of which 
express the original culture 
and national pride of Cuba. 
All the artists' works have 
been strongly influenced and 
enriched by the various 

forces that have converged 
over the years onto this small 
island. 

Spain and Africa are the 
two strongest influences (but 
are by no means the only 



Alberto Gonzalez Garcia's '‘Initiation” 


ones), and they have helped 
to cultivate the unique style 
of Cuban Art. 

Two works on display by 
Rene Portocarrcro, ‘FHora’ 
and ‘La Habana'. capture this 
influence well. Other works 
of particular interest include 
‘Iniciacion' by Alberto 
Gonzalez Garcia, ‘Ventana 
Cubana* by Angel Delgado, 
and ‘La Habana Vieja' by 
Rafael. 

The exhibition is a part of 
the centennial com me mo- 
rat ions underway. which 
expresses the. close ties 


between Cuba and Spain, and 
it is. without doubt, the 
finest representation of 
Cuban Paintings ever shown 
in the Middle East 
“100 Years of Cuban 
Paintings" is ' now being 
shown among the pleasant 
surroundings of the 
Cervantes Institute in Jabal 
Amman, close, to 3rd Circle 
lTel:4610858),. The display 
will be in Amman until. 15 
July, and is open to the 
public from 9 am to 8 pm, 
daily except Fridays. ■ 


SiApStIv 

If you want to see the 
sun shine, you have to 
weather the storm. 


Mwtii Services 


Exhibitions 

■Art exhibition by 
Mohammad Abu Zureiq 
continues till 19 July at 
Rowaq AJ Hussn near 
Irbid. 

■ Arab art exhibition at 
Al Zowadeh Restaurant 
in - Rowaq Al Balqa\ It 
continues till 15 July. 

■ Iraqi Artist Khlief 
Mahmood at Gallery 
Bawran in Sweifieh- It 
continues till 15 July. 
Also at the Gallery, arid 
ending at the same lime is 


an exhibition by Ghaid AJ 
Badran. 

■ An exhibition of the 

3rd anniversary of . the 
establishment of the 
Qamourabl Gallery con¬ 
tinues till 30 July.-About 
200 exhibits are on dis¬ 
play. including ceramics 
and carvings by Jordanian 
and Arab artists. 

■ TOO- years of. Cuban 
painting’ is on exhibit that 
starts at the Cervantes 
Institute on 28 June. It 
ends on 15 July. 
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Programs on JTV 
from 4 —10 July 



Amman cinemas 


• Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634149): That Old Fining 

• Philadelphia BE {Tek4634149): In Love 7 War 

• Galteria I (Td: 079 33430): Ay Good As It Gets 

• Galleria H (Tel: 079 33430): Air Bud 

• Plaza (Tel: 5699238): Titanic 

• Concord I (Tel: 5677420): Vegas Vacation 

• Concord II (Tel: 5677420): Cospiracy Theory 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS 


SATURDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Family Dog (Cartoon) 
3:30—1 Wanna Be _ 

4:00—Neigh bors 
4:30—Ocean Wilds (Dot) 
5--00—French Frog. (Doc.) 
6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—You Bet Your Life 
8:00 — Prism (Talk Show) • ■ 
8:30—Sirens (Police Drama) 
9J0—News At Ten 
10:00— World Cnp 
11:45—Feature F2m: 
Cooperstown 
Starring: Josh Charles and 
Hope Large. 


SUNDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—The Pumpkin Pate 
3:20—The Pink Panther 
3 JO—The Adventure of the - 
Black Stallion 
4:00—The American Chart 
Show (Music) 

5:00—Super Star Sport(Doc.) 
6:00—French Prog, 

7:00—News in French 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Life’s most 

Embarrassing Moments 
8:00—-Football Summary 
8:30—Challenges (Talk Show) 
9:10—Renegade (Drama) 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—CorreD 
12.00—The History of Rode 
‘o’ Roll 



11:45—Feature Film: 
Appointment for KiBing 


WEDNESDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Mr Bogus Show 
3:30—Castle of Adventures 
4:00—The Album Show 
5:00—Usbuaia (French Doc.) 
6:15—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 

7 JO—Buddies (Comedy) 

8:00—Envoye Special 

8 JO—Kung-Fu 

9J0—News in English 
10:00—World Cup 
11:45—The Seekers 


7:35—-The Fresh Prince of 
Bel Air 

8J0—The Footsteps of 
Alexander the Great 
8 JO—The Brain 
9:10—-Babylon 5 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—The Seekers 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AIS 
SAMEDI 

17:00—Fant pas river 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Ma gazine 

L’ceuf de Colomb 


Music 


MONDAY . 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Highlander (Cartoon) 
3:30—The Worst Day of My 
Life (Drama) 

4:00—Neighbors (Drama) 
4:30—Last Frontiers (Doc.) 


Bay atch Nights, Monday at 

SdNh-FrakhPrpg, 

6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French •' 
7:15—French Prog.. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Hope and Gloria ' 
8:00-^War Lords (Doc.) 
1hl0—Good Guys, Bad 
V Guys y 
10:00—News AtTen 
10J0—Law & Order 
11:10—Buy WatdiNights 


11:10 pm. 


.. TUESDAY 
JaOO-^Holy Korun;; 


3:10—Pro Stans 
3 JO—Small Talk 
4:00—Border Town (Drama) 
4J0—Baby It’s Yon 
5:00—The Route of 
Capricorn 

6 : 00 —French Program 
7 JO—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5-^Step by Step 
8:00—What would yon do? 
8J0r-The Sculptress 
9 JO—News in English 
HkOO-^-Worid Cnp 


THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Dinky Dis (Cartoon) 

3 JO—The Animal Park 
4:00—French Doc. 

4J0—Bine Water Dreaming 
5:00—NJBA 

6:15—Sliders (Luck tf (be draw) 
7 JO—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Family Matters 

8 JO—Football Summary 
8 JO—Dr. Quinn Medicine 

Woman 

9:10—Oprah Winfrey 
10:00—News At Ten 
10 JO—Feature Film: 

Isabel's Choice 


EH MAN CHE 
18 JO—Bonne esperauce 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 


LUNDf 

17 JO—Thalassa 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Cinq sur Cinq 


MARDt 

18:00—Les coeurs braids (10) 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractal es 


MERCREDi 

17:00—Ushuai’a 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—EaM6 
20J0—Envoy d special 


FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—-Teddy Rnxpin 
3J0—Wishbone 
4 JO—Feature Film: The 
Comrades of Summer 
6:15—De Fort'Boyard 
7 JO—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7:30—News Headlines 


JEUDf 

16:00—L’dcole des fans 
19 JO—Le Journal 
19:15 -Atomes crochus 


VENDREDI 
17JO—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—AIM la Terre 


| Programs are subject to change by JTV 


Twisted Nixon 

A band with a 


twisted message 


By Rasheed A1 Roussan 


Since the rise of rock V roll in the US in the 
late fifties, music has never been the same. 
The harmonious sounds of Elvis Presley, 


and 



The Beatles 

Little Richard 
have echoed 

around (he world 
announcing a new 
wave of musical 
expression. At the 
same, time, the 
Sexual Revolu¬ 
tion, the Vietnam 
war, along with 
the Civil Rights 
movement fused 
together creating 
a modem revo¬ 
lutionary view 
which rock 
music has used 
as it's emblem. 

Bands all over 
celebrated 
peace, human¬ 
ity and liberty. 

It was the typi¬ 
cal American dose given to 
every youngster. The roots of rock music go 
back to the traditional music of several cul¬ 
tures, like Gospel music, blues, country, 
classical African and Latin folk songs.... etc. 
In 1976, a new wave of rock and punk 
appeared in New York City and London, as 
a reaction against the commercialism of 
mainstream rock. 

Bands like the Sex Pistols, the Clash and 
the Police performed music that is character¬ 
ized as raw, abrasive and fast. 

A new Californian punk band by the name 
of Twisted Nixon has lately produced two 
singles, ‘Stone Throwing Riot,' and 'Left is 
Right.’ This record comes after their first 
album released in 1996, titled ‘In Punk We 
Trust.’ Interestingly enough, the two singles 
talk about the Palestinian problem and the 
peace process negotiations. The first single 
‘Stone Throwing Riot,’ is a revolutionary 
song where the band presented their views 
about the Middle Hast [ 
describing it as a failure: 

Peace Process, what a fable. 

United Nation falls on its face. 

the US Congress what a disgrace. 

The band advocated the legitimate con¬ 


tinuation of the Intifada. The lyrics are 
explicit, simple and direct, yet nevertheless, 
their musical presentation is weak and unat¬ 
tractive. They use three instruments: two 
electrical guitars (lead and rhythm) and 
drums, played at a monotonous pattern 
through-out all their songs. The guitar 
solo is an 


peace process. 


improvisation, 
rather than a tune 
with an entity. In 
their second sin¬ 
gle ‘Left is Right,' 
they condemned 
the helpless 
efforts held by the 
US and the United 
Nations in relation 
with the Palestin¬ 
ian dilemma. The 
song is lively, inno¬ 
vative, and the 
music is more color¬ 
ful in comparison 
than the former 
song. The lyrics 
express a confused 
state of mind where 
everything is misin¬ 
terpreted. and camou¬ 
flaged: 

The slk O 'clock news keeps calling, 

I have been trying to see the world 
through their eyes. 

where black is white, day is night. 

However the question lies whether the 
band really cares about the well-being of 
Palestinians or not. We have to ask our¬ 
selves do they mean what they say? Or are 
they using this issue as means to win popu¬ 
larity and later financial gain? In the single 
‘Stone Throwing Riot,' they make a skepti¬ 
cal sentence which makes it easier to ques¬ 
tion their morality, ‘knocking down homes 
in Ramallah, where is Allah?' It is a direct 
threat to Islam and the idea of salvation: 
they are implying that there is no redemp¬ 
tion for the Palestinians if they just wait for 
Allah to save them. 

Finally, the messages from this kind of 
music are basically directed to adolescents 
and it is being widely spread everywhere 
through the tempting screens of the Internet 
People are being affected by shallow words 
coming out from many inferior bands. 
Twisted Nixon is not an exception: they are 
a band with a twisted name and a twisted 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


PERKY &BEANZ by RnsseD Myers 


By Linda Black 


5 Conirajod 
without 


10 Amass sd- 
flUm 

14 Di 8 S_ 

15 Eat away 

16 Regulation 

17 Christmas 
confections 

19 MaBeffB 
coda. 

20 Dined 


40 Cornua 

41 Blue dye 

42 

43 

44 . . 

45 Green 



2 Musa of 

3 



*2 Went sight- 


51 _ 

55 ■ 

sandwich 
57 Bfindas 

59 Tic-tao-toe 
winner 

60 One-ceBed 


4 !£§& or 
KbppeJ 

5 oSerto ‘ 
return. 

6 ‘Land a 
bone’ . 

7 Forbidden 


32 Ass 

33 Commerfia 
del" 

34. Paper maa- 


CujQatnnAf 




8 Ftaem 
g Those who- 
axlcfle 

10 Emotional 
shot* 


Breathing 
axnf 
44 Planet 
46 OkFfesh-- 
ionedcoBar 
48 


24 Irm 
26 Defi Item 
28 BuiltSng 
wings 



33 Madea 

36 {ajgnofsor- 


iwn 

38 One of a 
Latin too. _ 

39 PrecSct(the 

future) 


64 Bed board 

65 Barash 

wjdi 

68 Tiansadons 

69 Arabian 
port 


Airihropoio 


50 Craze 

52 ExWbsing 
ennui 

53 


DOWN 
• prophet 



56 


magazine 
l toot 


63 Harem 
room 


31 Moslem 
ruler 
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rw i get enough crosswords? 
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checks paya** to Meda»| 

Smtes. 
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•unT.T.mOS 


Weekly TSpe As the moon goes into 
Aries, people stop arguing and start 
taking action. 

. Aries (March-21-April 19). You’re 
liable to find something valuable hid¬ 
den in a secret place. That should 
motivate you to dean out those closets. 

Trams (April 20-May 20). Meet 
with your team and get an unresolved 
matter talked oul You’D soon be ready 
to make new plans. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Figure 
out what an older person needs and 
you could earn a bonus. That’s better 
than getting into a fight, which could 
happen if you DON’T tend to tins per¬ 
son’s needs. 

Cancer (June 22^July 22). Contact 
a distant friend for an altitude adjust¬ 
ment You’ve been under pressure late¬ 
ly and a few kind words will make a 
big difference. 

Leo (July 23-Ang. 22). Tike care of 
financial matters. If you get them han¬ 
dled now, you can concentrate on 
other things. That’s important, since 
you may get the chance to compete. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-SepL 22). Rely on 
your partner’s hunch tio find ytrar way 
out of the maze. Logic won't work, 
bur imagination and creativity might 

Libra (Sept. 23-OcL 23). You’re 
sharp so plan your week now. You're 
busy, don't keep your head down the 
whole time or you’ll lose sight of your 
objective. 

■- Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). Find the 
perfect item to fix up youir home. Fun 
and games are predicted with a few 
minor complications thrown in to keep 
thing s exciting. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
You’re learning fast, which is good. 
Use what you’ve learned to mend a 
breakdown at home. Love beckons 
bat .take care. This is not a casual 
fting. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). Your 
work's cut out for you. Invest in a new 
tool to learn a new trick. Stay dose to 
home and plan your next move. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18), Make 
up your tfrind. Once your decision is 
madetyoB’U know what action to take. 
Buy what yon need. 

Pisces (Feb, 19-March 20). You 
could wake up with a list in y our head. 
Write down as much as you can 
remember. Your imagination’s work¬ 
ing overtime. 

If You’re Having a Birthday Has 
Week: If-ycm concentrate your atten¬ 
tion, you should be able to get a 
good-sized promotion by March. 
Right now, you need fct make plans 
and take action. 

OHW.THtaeMaBaSerwtaa 


OU, LOOK, HOW PEAR... 
THEY’RE I4MM& A SALE ON 
POtSUUB VUMMieS ! 

■ ■ --- --— 

. m 




ELWOOD by BenTfeatpleton &Tom Forman 


mrnaygtmsBe Has 
A UBW- BVSM WSTPE Rx» 

smonce -Tva o xAo&r, 
rr WIL BB OWE TASK TD 

tMRXW THE PUBLIC. 


“Uter Auemutr 

GlVUBUJrag VtXJR 
0UR5UK H SO 
seezws~now 
MUCH «STEfc 

c*u rrae&r 


„THAT UPOU , 
OBtWKB4&/ 
CUSTOMER WIU- 
BB ISSUED A 
GflCHWMS WIT. 



CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 



■*... Gentlemen, note that when this subject pick¬ 
ed up the little sailboat he went, ‘vahrrrooom, 
vahrrrrooom’..." 


O 1998. Tribune Media Service* 


Jumble 


letter to each square, to fora 
enfinuy words. 


BICCU 


l; 

'TT 


1 ZUFYZ 


n 


hn 


TINTEK 


TTY 


RASUE 


TT 



T W >w » ba> flood yr~ 
/ 



Words of 
Wisdom 


Imit ation may be flatter¬ 
ing, but it never got anyone 
anywhere. 


If you give something and 
expect to get something in 
return, it is not a gift but a 
trade. 


THE "SCIENTIFIC*" 
NAME FOR A 
CHAMPAGNE MAKER, 


It’s one thing to look back 
fondly on the good old days; 
it’s quite another to return to 
them. 


Now amnge fee drefed letters to bn 
tins surprise adstfai is soggcjted by 

fee above cartoon. 


Answer hens: A 


TTTTK XXXU’ 


You will appear to be wis¬ 
er if you’re silent about 
things of which you are igno¬ 
rant. 


Answers: CUBIC FUZZY KITTEN SATIRE 


Yoo can spend an evening 
with some people, but with 
others, you pay dearly. 


Answer: The “scientific!" name for a champagne maker— 
ATtEZ-IOST" 


Auger would not be a bad 
thing if it were not so often 
misdirected. 
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Spoils of w 

peacetime 


Dinosaurs of a 


By Hank Burchard 



The Destruction l>f My Lai in J96S-today a museum stands as a memorial to the tragedy 


By David Lamb 

CU CHI. VIETNAM—In the 
jungles of Tay Ninh province, 
rifle fire echoes through bam¬ 
boo groves and Le Van Tung 
raises the leaf-covered lid over 
an underground tunnel, peer¬ 
ing cautiously about before 
striding to his briefing room. 

Time is frozen. Women in 
black pajamas walk the paths, 
and men in brown guerrilla 
uniforms) and sandals snooze 
in hammocks. A disabled US 
Huey chopper, riddled with 
bullet holes, sits abandoned in 
a clearing. Nearby. Le, 45. a 
former Viet Cong guerrilla, 
taps his pointer on a huge map 
for attention and launches into 
a briefing on the military situa¬ 
tion—as it was on this day 30 
years ago. 

“The American 25th Infan¬ 
try Division is here," he says 
in English, pointing to a spot 
on the map two or three miles 
from where he is standing. 
“Twenty thousand Americans. 
They attacked eveiy day. They 
knew the tunnels were here, 
that we lived in them, but they 


could never Find us." 

War. of course, has not 
returned to Cu Chi, a two-hour 
drive northwest of Ho Chi 
Minh City, formerly Saigon. 
The dozen visitors Le briefed 
on the military situation were 
Korean. French and American 
tourists, and the sounds of 
rifle shots came from a firing 
range where foreigners can 
shoot a US M-16 or a Soviet- 
made AK-47 for $2. 

But even in peacetime, war 
can be big business. Cu Chi’s 
150-mile “network of tunnels, 
dug between 1960 ana 1973 
and built three layers deep, 
have become Vietnam** most 
popular tourist attraction since 
they were opened nine years 
ago—and widened so West¬ 
erners could squeeze through 
the dark maze of narrow pas¬ 
sageways leading to under¬ 
ground medical clinics, com¬ 
mand posts, living quarters 
and meeting rooms. 

- The tunnels are.part of a 
vast war-related cottage indus¬ 
try springing up throughout 
‘ Vietnam. A war museum, 
commemorating the US 
Christmas bombing of Hanoi 


in 1972. opened in the capital 
in January. Street vendors do a 
brisk business selling toy jeeps 
and helicopters fashioned out 
of discarded Coke cans and 
hawking fake dog tags and 
counterfeit Zippo lighters 
engraved with military slogans 
like “Death is my business and 
business has been good.” 

Some Westerners wonder 
what message Vietnam is 
sending by opening the $1.4 
million war museum in Hanoi 
and the prison that American 
POWs called the Hanoi Hilton 
just as relations with Washing¬ 
ton are moving toward normal¬ 
ization. Other than wanting to 
generate tourist revenue, the 
answer is that there is no mes¬ 
sage, for the United States at 
least. 

“We do not do this to humil¬ 
iate the Americans.” said 
Nguyen Thi Thao, curator of 
the museum and memorial in 
My Lai, where US soldiers 
massacred nearly 500 villagers 
in 1968. “We do it so that the 
Vietnamese will not forget, so 
our schoolchildren can under¬ 
stand the suffering of toeireld- 
ers and learn from history." 


In general, Vietnam, which 
lost 3 million people from 1965 
to 1975. has been more suc¬ 
cessful than the United States 
in letting its scars of war heal i 
and has been more forgiving. 

Forgiving, however, does not 
mean forgetting. Hanoi painter 
Le Thanh, 55, has never 
removed the B-52 engine that 
fell into his garden in 1972. 
“How can a nation forget its 
suffering?" he asks—and 
schoolchildren by the busloads 
make pilgrimages to Vietnam’s 
war museums. 

What the museums offer is 
selective history; Pic¬ 
tures—many of which first 
appeared in Life and other US 
magazines—of American 
POWs playing volleyball, US 
soldiers grinning over the 
corpses of Viet Cong guerrillas, 
napalm turning villages into 
crematories. They all reinforce 
Vietnam's self-image .as the 
underdog triumphing over great 
odds.B 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 


WASHINGTON—Dinosaurs no doubt 
tasted a lot like chicken. We know this 
because chickens aren’t just 
descendants of the dinosaurs, 
they — and all other 
birds—ore in fact ‘living feath¬ 
ered dinosaurs.' 

So says Ji Qiaog, director of 
the National Geological 
Museum of China, whose rap¬ 
idly growing fossil collection 
of birdlike dinosaurs and dino¬ 
saurlike birds has over¬ 
whelmed all but the- last few 
doubters. 

Ji brought some of the lat¬ 
est finds to the National Geo¬ 
graphic Society, where they’ll 
be on exhibit through July 26. 

Two of the fossils were found 
so recently that they’ve never 
been seen outside China's 
Liaoning Province, where 
they were struck down, buried 
and wonderfully preserved by 
a volcanic eruption 120 mil¬ 
lion or more years ago. The 
Geographic gets to show them 
off first because the society 
has helped support the digs. ' 

The dinobirds are featured 
in the July issue of National , 
Geographic, but the two most recent dis¬ 
coveries missed the magazine's deadline. 
One is Protaicbaeopieryx robusta, a feath¬ 
ered but portly and probably nonflying 
possible precursor of Archeopteryx, sull 
regarded as the earliest known true bird. 
The other newcomer is Caudipteryx zoui, 
whose feathers are so primitive the crea¬ 
ture could almost be called hairy. 

They and the other two species on view 
were all roughly chicken-size, but formtda- 


Mp They were fast, agile carnivores who 
plainly gave our teeny-wMny nwj™^^ 
LJoShell. Some tad 1““ “ 
beaks and some had toothy beaks. One 


them,' Sinosauropteryx primwhose name 
means “first Chinese dragon feather baa 
just eaten some poor little .mammal when 
the volcano blew; the victim's jawbone is 
plainly, visible. . • - 

None of the birdy dinosaurs or -dmo- 
saury birds can be called the ‘missing 
■ link,’ and no such perfect intermediary 
species Is likely "to ever turn op, because 
the evolution of birds was not so brderiy 
and clear-cut as that.. 



ma ch parallel development 

-Xaas&SSss 

dinosaurs," he s ?? s ’uJJ hcy 
make the relationship between 

dinosaurs and bWs closer and 

closer, but they also make the 
definition and. concept of 
birds more and more mdis- 

^The fossil beds in which 
these animals and hundreds 
of other species are being 
recovered were formed by 
almosL-miraculous circum¬ 
stances. The animals were 
on, over. iD or around a lake, 
and ail died within a few 
minutes from the vplcano’s 
poisonous gases. ■ 

Then, before they could 
decompose or be scavenged. ; 
they were covered by a ram pp- 
of superfine ash that, when 
hardened to stone,, retained 
rarely seen details such as . 
feathers, flesh and internal 
organs. 

One of the fossil slabs con¬ 
tains two female birds 

—“sisters. 1 like to think," Ji 
says—that were entombed 
.'together, and another has beep, found in 
which an apparently mated pair lay wing 
. to wing a? they gasped their hut- But 
these touching scenarios lead to other 
thoughts: Given, a slightly different course 
of evolution, chickens might be eating os. 

We should be thankful hens teeth are so 

rare Ji 

' .. LATuries-Washington Post 

Newsservice 


Conservator CoUn 
McGregor of the 
Australian Museum 
inspects the coffin.- 
of the Amun.priest 
Amenhotep _ from 
around 1000 .. BC. 
The coffin of a 
young - woman 
called fakhaterii 
from about 900 BC 
standi to the. left as 
McGregor prepares 
an - exhibition. of 
undent,'■■■ ; Egyptian 
artifacts including 
mumihieSy \ sercoph - 
jewelry and 
other Objects used 
ifif leyeryday tye in 
drie af the most sig- 


By Rich Cohen 

AMERICA—For living gangsters, the 
stories of dead gangsters, their exploits 
and failures, the way they died, is the 
only history that really amounts to 
much, a history they are frying to make 
themselves a part of. 

In New York, it is a story 1 that begins 
more than 200 years ago in the Five 
Points and the Bowery, the toughest, 
most storied slums, and follows the 
gangs that dwelled there: the Bowery 
Boys: the Dead Rabbits, who were 
sometimes joined by Hell-Cat Maggie 
who filed her teeth to points; the True 
Blue Americans; and the Plug Uglies, 
who wore oversize plug hats, which, 
before fighting, they filled with wool 
and leather: the Swamp Angels: the 
Shirt Tails; the Patsy Conroys; and the 
Forty Thieves. 

Early this century saw the likes ot 
Red Rocks Farrell. Slops Connolly, Big 
Josh Hines and Googy Corcoran. Their 
pictures in police files reveal faces dark 
and tiaht. with features pressed like fm- 
cers in a fist. They were surprisingly 
small; 100 years ago. the average New 
York gangster was not more than 5ft 
3in or heavier than 1351b. 

When Jews began arriving in New 
York in numbers in the middle of the 
last century, they immediately encoun¬ 
tered the gangs. On the Lower East 
Side, in rickety tenements, on narrow 
streets, in brick alleys and crowded 
warrens, they came face-to-face with 
Irish thugs. Late at night, the streets 
would fill with toughs. Some preyed on 
immigrants. Italians and,Jews, who 
could often be tricked out of what little 
they had: those who could not be 
tricked could be bullied: those who 
could not be bullied or tricked could be 
killed. 

In those days, an old immigrant 
would often be found in some dark 
alley, his skull smashed and his pockets 
turned out, a time-saving message to 
scavengers: nothing more here. 

To some Jews this seemed more of 
the harassment they had left Europe to 
escape. There was a real anti-Semitism 
in the air but. while they were bullied, 
they were not confined, in a legal sense 
anyway, to any particular place or pro¬ 
fession. They were free to be criminals. 

And they had an advantage over Irish 
eangsters. mans of them born in the 
US: they had little to lose. Nearly 2m 
left eastern Europe in the last two dec¬ 
ades of the 19th century* washing up 
with nothing on American shores, like 
driftwood. 

By the time many of them reached 
New York, they were ready to light 
back. Some because they had to. for 
their wives and children; others because 
they had to, but also because they 
wanted to. And Still others, who came 
from middle-class families and did not 
have to, because they would rather fight 
than go to school or work. They fought 
for sport. 

Unlike the gangsters who came later 
gangsters truly of the 20th century, such 
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as Crazy Joe Gallo and John 
Gotti these early figures, 
who often went straight 
from the boat to the street, 
were not going into a fam¬ 
ily business, not following a 
blazed path. Their fathers 
were peddlers or tailors, 
butchers or merchants. Here 
were their sons, good Jew¬ 
ish boys, going into crime, 
which must have seemed to 
their fathers as strange and 
exotic as investment bank¬ 
ing or advertising might 
seem to the Gallos or Gottis 
todaym taking on the hard 
task of reinventing them¬ 
selves. of creating a new 
identity for a new country. 

Arnold Rothstein was a 
rich man's son. but created 
an identity for himself and 
every gangster who fol¬ 
lowed him. He grew up in a 
townhouse on the Upper 
East Side. His father. Abra¬ 
ham. owned a dry goods 
store and a cotton process¬ 
ing plant. When he was 
around 15. Arnold began 
slipping out of the house 
and heading downtown. A 
few minutes by train, it was 
like crossing into another 
country. He loved the card 
and dice games played on Today's % 
every comer. When he first 
threw a pair of dice, some- 
' thins musical must have happened, a 
flash illuminating the next 20 years: 
smoky rooms, late nights, laughter, 
bluffs, tells, codes, straights, guns, 
bootlegeers. casinos, horses, showgirls, 
bet* won. bets lost. Though Rothstein 
eventually tired of most things, he 
never losl his interest in gambling. It 
built him up in the beginning and 
destroyed him in the end. 

In the autumn of 1920, the year pro¬ 
hibition of alcohol was introduced in 
the US, two small-time criminals. 
Waxey Gordon and Big Maxie Green¬ 
berg. approached Rothstein with a plan 
to get around the law. They would bring 
cases of whiskey by speedboat across 
Lake Michigan from Canada to Detroit, 
from where it would be smugged 
across the country. They needed 
SI75.000 to get it going and A.R. was 
the only gangster anyone knew with 
that kind of money. 



Today's gangsters have changed with the times and expanded their business activities accordingly 


After meeting on a bench in Central 
Park. Rothstein said he would think it 
over. The best gangsters act like the 
best businessmen: it’s not their job to 
come up with the great discovery, the 
flash of inspiration. Their task is to rec¬ 
ognise the great idea in others. See it. 
back it. 

Sometime in the next few days, he 
must have realised that here was a key 
to the future: that by banning alcohol, 
the US government was turning a legiti¬ 
mate, multi-million dollar business over 
to criminals. But this new business 
would demand a new type of criminal, 
men with enough polish to move in the 
upper world, enough muscle to move in 
the lower. If things went well, organ¬ 
ised crime would soon change from an 
urban menace to a great money-making 
American industry, such as steel, and 
he, Rothstein, was perhaps the only 
pan aster in New York with the connec¬ 


tions. money, sophistication, and intelli¬ 
gence to turn East Side street punks into 
an army of business thugs. 

Rothstein saw beyond the patterns 
organised crime hod followed until .then 
(street brawls, gambling) to a glimmer¬ 
ing world of gangster statesmen. He 
understood the truths of early 20th cen¬ 
tury capitalism and came to dominate 
them. Once, when a friend was in trou¬ 
ble, Rothstein offered the . use of his 
lawyer, who told A.R's pal to refuse to 
answer questions, saying he ■ might, 
incriminate himself that is, stand on the 
Fifth Amendment of the US Constitu¬ 
tion. This had never been tried before, 
and the lawyer went clear / to the 
Supreme Court to make it law. So. in a 
way, A.R. created a tactic that would 
come to define the American gangster. 

When A.R. again met Waxey and Big 
Maxie, he agreed to back their plan, but 
ihev Would work for him. He would 


become the first bigrtime . 
Americanbootleggdr "i‘^aud 
they his employees. ! Also, " 
■ they would bring in-whiskey, 
from Britain by ship, which -• 
would sit jost-outside ; US- '; 
waters, where it would bp- 
met by cutters fast enough to 
outrun Coast Guard boats. 
Rothstein bought six speed- • 
boats, each to carry ashore to 
a warehouse . in Manhattan, 
from where it would_be. sold 
And shipped to speakeasies 
and clubs. Rothstein had-paid- 
off cops all- along the way. 
■When the truck went barrel¬ 
ling through spnwt. lonely 
crossroads, the pafrolman just 
• looked the cither way or set¬ 
tled for a bottle - 1 from the - 
driver. . 

The problem " wasn't the 
cops or the locals." It was 
other gangsters. Coming out 
of nowhere, in dark sedans 
and coapes, bandannas below 
their dark eyes; guns flash¬ 
ing, they would hijack the 
truck'and. make off with a 
few dozen cases.. And who 
could protect A.R’s product? 
When a smuggler is robbed, 
can be go to the cops? No, • 
not really. In future, each of 
. his trucks would head out 
r .« with a driver op front and 
‘ " iwo soldiers in back, riding • 

shotguo. ,. 

.. These .recruits, Jewish and Italian .but 
mostly Jewish,' came from toe Lower- 
Ease Side. Many had pome as boys from 
Italy or Poland or Russia, but already 
they' were Americans.- They ■ had the ; 
pragmatism of Jews and Italians .who 
saw that they were more alike than dif- .' 
ferent. that old rivalries-meant less than 
new money. When Irish g angs came 
down to beat up immigrants, young Ital¬ 
ians and Jews fought diem off .together. 

It was the beginning of an alliance that, 
for many Jews* was‘a : gjeat part of the' 
American experience. 

And these men, growing up' on'the 
same streets, learned the same lessons: ' 
that in America it isn’t enough to be- 
strong, you also have.to tte snnir, dial. 
in America it isn't.enough to be strong, 
and smart, you also have to ptey a rote, 
making others fed that- yoy.are really 
just like them, only, younger or older or 
from a different place; that people help 
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" jbn^onlyrwhetr they are convinced they 
--aye reallyriielpiDg themselves. . . 

- of Prohibition, rid- 
-ipgl&hbtgun jfbrA.R. taught you, hard- 

e»&l‘y6awroarkrd you for life. The men , 
he KftOd ifictuded Meyer Lansky, Bugsy my 
SiegeL-.>Encky Luciano,; and Dutch 
Schmtz^men who became the century's 

- most notorious criminals. 

: “Meyer Lansky went on to become 
the king of .illegal casino gambling,“a 
'retired New York detective once told 
Hie. “i think .toe first time he ever saw 
the. green felt of a. crap table was in 
^Rothstein’s place. Arnold taught Lan¬ 
sky'about stylo. He' was maybe the first 
guy to take craps off the street and put 
it indoors, up on a.table.” 

But, if Rothstein led the next genera¬ 
tion to the promised land, like Moses he 
could not enter. 

He was shot in the stomach on 4 
November 1928. He was asked to come 
to a hotel on 56th Street to discuss a 
gambling debt a few hundred' thousand 
dollars. Small change. But A.R. refused 
."to pay,.saying he had been cheated. jfcf 
He gave his gun to a friend, insisting 
that weapons were not allowed at such 
meetings. An hour later, he was found 
slumped over a banister in the hotel 
lobby. “Call me a taxi." he told the 
doorman, “I*ve been shot.’’ 

" When the police asked A.R. who shot 
him, he waved them off, saying: “I’ll 

- take care of it" Though he had seen 
dozens of underworld figures fall Louie 
die Lump, Monk Eastman.- Kid Twist 
Zweibach, Dopey Benny he could nor 
believe in his own death. He spent the 
next few days promising to recover as 
: he descended into delirium. : 

One afternoon Rottastein's estranged 

- wife came to see him in the hospital. “1 

- want to go home,” he told her. “All I do 
is sleep here. I can sleep at home." He 

. died a few hours later. The funeral was 
overrun by sharks and gamblers, super- 
. stitious men hoping to lake a way. some.- 
part of A.R's magic. In front of ll# 
crowd stood Abraham Rothstein, an old 
man in a prayer shawl, saying Kaddish 
for his son. 

For toe most part, Rothstein’s'legacy 

- was to toe young criminals hie had influ¬ 
enced. “He taught me how to dress," 
Lucky Luciano recalled years later.“He 
taught me how. to aot Wear loud things, 
tiow to have good taste..." he'was toe 
.best etiquette teacher a guy could 
have.". A.R’s, ..legacy was powerful, 
touching even to. those .who never met 
him, who would not make their names 
until much later. The. connection 
between Rothstein' and the Jewish 
hoods of later generations, such as Abe 
Reles .and Bnggsy Goldstein, was tenu¬ 
ous but real. To this day, every gangster 

. . in America, in ways they probably 
don’t, even .understand, is imitating 
Arnold Rothstein. 

Adapted-from Tongh Jews, Father^ 
Sons and Gangster. Dreams, by .Ri® 

- Cohen, Jonathan Cape, £16-99.* 
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Guy Marks goes to Senegal to learn how to talk to drums 

‘A, A Senegalese Rasta, —mm.- _- 

os. an Rnolith ■ ■W«r.v 


S **® A ' A Sene gaJese Rasta, 
and Mog. an English holiday- 
maker. Rimmed together t>n a 
West African beach. The fie-' 
netic, vibrant rhythms were 
beaten out on a djembe, die tra- 
dinonal drum of the region, 
and an Irish drum that Mog 
brought with him. 

Four other toubabs, as the 
locals referred to us whites, got 
up and danced at the water's 
edge. They danced in time to 
the beat a cboreographed, syn¬ 
chronised, almost polished 
performance of authentic Afri- 
mii steps. They Were smiling, 
laughing and carefree as the 
waves lapped their (mVI^ 
They were caught up in the 
moment, the total freedom and, 
the hedonistic pleasure, as the' 
sun set to music over'an end¬ 
less ocean and miles of 
unspoilt sands. 

The previous week none of 
us had even met, yet in jusr .a 
few days the rhy thms had 
taken bold of us all. We had 
learnt to play the 'African, 
drums, learnt to let the music 
engulf us and' to dance with 
strangers as though we had aU 
been friends forever. 

As I sat beneath a weeping 
fir tree, 1 recalled how I had 
seen the drums have this effect 
before. A few. months ago I 
had witnessed 25 unsuspecting 
employees of -British Telecom 
confronted with a room full of 
djembe drums. It was part of a 
management initiative in team : 
building. There was an irony in 
the concept of BT managers 
learning to communicate with ' 
drums, but the results were 
extraordinary. 

In just an afternoon they had 
learned a set piece, playing 
three different, complementary 
rhythms in unison, while a bass 
drum kept time and a lead 
drum went off on an unrelated 
solo. Then, as now, everyone 
emerged laughing, happy and 
fired-up by their shared experi¬ 



ence. 


In Kafountlne, on the Sene¬ 


galese coast, we had decided to 
combine a holiday with.-kam^ 
ing the drums at the Kararaba 
school of music and dance. The 
first few days were difficult for 
everyone; plunged into an unfa¬ 
miliar culture, coping with die' 
heat, the change ui_ diet-arid the 
lack of facilities. * \ 

Weltad arrived to fiiid chaos. 
Modou* one of the dram teach¬ 
ers, was down with malaria, the 
. uriiet refused to flush, and the 
shower was reluctant to part 
with anything more titan a drib¬ 
ble of cold weU-water. Stomach 
upsets ;hit most of us immedi¬ 
ately but, in spite of the. prob¬ 
lems, the drummingWessons got 
underway. Y . .. . 

•. The three jctrasic teachers. 
Modem. Jean Marie and Sekou, 
were experts at a variety of dif¬ 
ferent iastmments. Between his 
bouts of malaria^ Modou Diouf 
taught ■ sabar- and' tama drums. 


sitting under a gingerbread 
plum tree in the open sandy 
paddock that was the school's 
drumming zone. 

The sabar is a knee-high 
cylindrical drum hollowed 
from a trunk of teak or African 
■ rosewood. The tama is tiny by 
com 

parison. it is a strange “talking 
drum";, about lft long and 
shaped like an hourglass. It is 
held tight under, one arm and 
the tension on the skins at 
either end nan be varied by 
applying'pressure to the cats- 
cradle of strings that hold them 
in place. This gives a vast 
range of tones as it is squeezed 
and played with stick and hand 
Jean Marie Keita’s speciality 
was the djembe drum. Ibis is a 
drum similar in height to the 
sabar, but with a different 
shaped shell. It is a hands-on 
experience, a ^callous-causing 


ring out from ftat-of-hand. 
closed palms and spread fin¬ 
gers. The rhythms have evoca¬ 
tive African names such as 
Souno and Doun Dounba. 

The star of the school, how¬ 
ever. was Sekou Keita. He not 
only taught advanced classes in 
djembe but seemed to be able 
to play just about anything 
when he was not dancing, lark¬ 
ing about or helping in the 
kitchen. 

He is a master kora player, a 
kora being a little like a cross 
between a harp and a lute. I had 
a couple of lessons from him, 
but keeping different band 
sequences going simultane¬ 
ously was a bit like trying to 
pat your head and rub your 
tummy at the same time. I am 
sure it is the kind of instrument 
that takes years to master, but it 
has a wonderfully evocative 
twang to it and in die hands of 



Casino Pequot: The Mashantucket Pequot tribe’s 3-million-square-foot Foxwoods Resort Casino - the largest 
casino in North America - soars over the reservation near Preston, Conn. Photo By Sean D. Elliot 


a professional plucking out 
tunes such as “Kilon Dingno", 
it sounded fantastic. 

On the second or third day a 
dance teacher was called in. 
Mamlimbo arrived having 
walked the four miles or so 
(7km) from his home in the 
□ext village. He was the dance 
leader in a local troupe of 
“African ballet" dancers. He 
had a way of encouraging peo¬ 
ple to ny steps that looked 
more like a chicken laying an 
egg. than a dance step, and 
waving their arms about as 
though they were impersonat¬ 
ing a windmill. When it was 
all put together though, it 
turned out to be an authentic 
African dance full of move¬ 
ment and rhythmic animation. 

There was no stopping them. 
They taught music and dance 
by day and in the evenings 
they were joined by visiting 
musicians to perform in the 
casa rond, the palm-thatched, 
umbrella-roofed dining area 
that formed the bean of the 
compound.. On a couple of 
nights there' were visiting 
dance troupes and the perfor¬ 
mance was on a grander scale, 
on an open-air stage. People 
came in from the village to see 
them, jumping up on the plat¬ 
form to join in the fun. 

A week had passed; a week 
of early morning dance classes 
interrupted by mad dashes to 
the lavatory, mid-morning 
sabar lessons, djembe in the 
afternoons, quiet moments of 
kora practice that led into 
evenings relaxing on the beach. 
For people so caught up in the 
rhythms of an off-beat holiday, 
the beach was just another 
opportunity to dance and play 
music with the locals. When 
the sun sank, the session 
ended, but we had fish and rice 
to look forward to back at the 
compound, an evening perfor¬ 
mance by smoke-soothed 
drummers and still another 
week togo.B 
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Rising tide laps 
evolution’s islands 

Raymond Colitt worries about the 
future of some of the world’s oldest 
and most mystical mountains 


RISING OMINOUSLY out of 
nature's colour puzzle are 
South America's mystical 
tepuis or table mountains, 
which are believed to have 
been formed 1.5bn-2bn years 
ago during the Precambrian 
period, making them some of 
earth’s oldest rock formations. 

Towering above dusty 
savannah or dense jungle, they 
mark what is likely to have 
been the original junction 
between South America and 
Africa, the supercontinent of 
Gondwana. Indeed, the tepuis 
consist of similar material to 
the cliffs and mesa-like moun¬ 
tains in western Sahara. 

The site is south-eastern 
Venezuela's Canaima National 
Park, one of the world's largest 
and with an area equal to that 
of Belgium. It is 
where the Great 
Savannah meets the 
north-eastern edge of 
the vast Amazon rain¬ 
forest in a riot of 
exotic vegetation. 

Mewed from above, 
open grassland blends 
with high-altitude, 
evergreen and cloud 
forests merge into a 
mosaic of. deep olive 
and shades of arid 
brown. Jagged and 
colossal, the tepuis 
have a mystical air, 
heavy with prehis¬ 
toric, magical images. 

At 2,772 metres above 
sea level, the highest 
is Mount Roraima, 
cradling the borders of 
Venezuela. Brazil and 
Guyana. 

Exposed to erosion by rain, 
wind, algae and fungi, the 
tepuis have taken on bizarre 
shapes. The twisted rock for¬ 
mations on their surface resem¬ 
ble a lunar landscape, conjur¬ 
ing up images of ancient 
civilisations or dinosaurs fos¬ 
silised with time, or of strange 
forces at work. Canaima, die 
name of- die- park, - means 
“spirit of evil” m the language 
of the Pemon, the principal 
native group living in the 
region. 

Tepuis are true islands in 
time, some of the few places 
on earth where the flora and 
fauna have grown for aeons 
without outside influence. 
Plants and animals have 
evolved to suit the inhospitable 
climate of the often soilless, 
windswept plateaus, pounded 
by torrential downpours. Noto¬ 
rious are the puri-puri insects, 
which, despite their endearing 
name, may well be the planet's 
most bloodthirsty creatures. 
Nearly invisible to the eye, 
they are known to have driven 
the unprepared visitor insane. 

The British novelist Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle was 
inspired by the landscape with¬ 
out ever having been there. The 
travel tales of a British boianisr 
returning from Venezuela to 
London, formed the basis for 
Doyle’s The Lost World, pub- 
1 


lished in 1912, which describes 
the ascent of a fictitious moun¬ 
tain inhabited by prehistoric 
plants and dinosaurs. 

A passage from it describes 
one of the countless rivers 
nourished by the tepuis and 
evcnuially draining into the 
mighty Orinoco: 

“For a fairyland it was the 
most wonderful that the imagi¬ 
nation of man could conceive. 
The .thick vegetation met over¬ 
head. interlacing into a natural 
pergola, and through this tun¬ 
nel of verdure in a golden twi¬ 
light flowed the green, pellucid 
river, beautiful in itself, but 
marvellous from the strange 
tints thrown by the vivid light 
from above filtered and tem¬ 
pered in its fall. Gear as crys¬ 
tal. motionless as a sheet of 


Clear as crystal , motionless 
as a sheet of glass, green as 
the edge of an iceberg , it 
stretched in front of us 
under its leafy archway , 
every stroke of our paddles 
sending a thousand ripples 
across its shining surface. It 
was a fitting avenue to a 
land of wonders. 


glass, green as the edge of an 
iceberg, it stretched in front of 
us under its leafy archway, 
every stroke of our paddles 
sending a thousand ripples 
across its shining surface. It 
was a fining avenue to a land 
of wonders." 

The gem of the park is 
Angel Falls, the world’s high¬ 
est uninterrupted waterfalL 
dropping nearly 1,000 metres. 
It is named after Jimmy Angel, 
an intrepid US pilot and adven¬ 
turer who, in 1935, landed on 
top of the tepui despite protests 
from the. gold-prospecting cus¬ 
tomers accompanying him. The 
Auyan tepui is so large, that its 
rainfall and moisture are 
enough to feed Angel Falls ail 
year long. When the peak of 
the Auyan tepui is wrapped in 
haze, the water appears to fall 
straight from the sky, releasing 
a cloud of mist and crashing 
thunderously on the rocks 
below. Yet only a few hundred 
metres downstream a natural 
pool allows the visitor an 
angelic bath after the half-hour 
walk uphill to the base of the 
cataract A nip down the Chli¬ 
mn River, which gives access 
to the falls, is an open window 
on native life. Pemon Indian 
women crouch on the bank 
washing clothes before their 
thatched huts. Others grate 
manioc, which is later pro¬ 
cessed into cassava bread or a 


fermented drink.- A group of 
men fish in a tributary half con¬ 
cealed amid the towering reeds. 
From deep within the rainforest 
the roar of a band of howler 
monkeys reverberates around 
the vast bare rock wall of the 
Topoehi tepui, as the rising sun 
begins to bum away the early 
moming mist. 

Yet die idyllic scenery and 
tranquillity are deceiving. The 
shimmering alluvial gold 
deposits that attracted Jimmy 
Angel decades ago, still draw 
modem-day conquistadors to 
explore the subsoil of the 
Guyana Shield, South Amer¬ 
ica’s oldest rock foundation. 
Miners and lumber men ore 
encroaching on the boundaries 
of the park, destroying the for¬ 
est and poisoning the rivers 
with mercury. threat¬ 
ening the survival of 
the native peoples and 
that of the flora and 
fauna. Canaima itself 
is known to have vast 
gold and diamond 
deposits, and the few 
park guards are poorly- 
paid and equipped to 
fend off wildcat min¬ 
ers. 

Tourism, a newly- 
paved road, and the 
burning of the forest hy 
the region's expanding 
indigenous population 
pile pressure on the 
park's natural 

resources. This is forc¬ 
ing officials to rewrite 
regulations for the east¬ 
ern half. The new plan 
foresees training and 
recruiting natives as park 
guards to help patrol the area 
and improve the dialogue with 
the native population at large. 
The idea is not to bon tourism 
or agriculture entirely but to 
regulate the activities in such a 
way as to offer an alternative 
source of income while mini¬ 
mising the environmental 
impact. 

"We used to think of 
national parks as an island that 
could be protected in isola¬ 
tion" says Jose Anibal lnver- 
non, philosophy is a more inte¬ 
gral approach that includes 
community participation and 
the park's financial self- 
sufficiency.” 

Some of the natives recog¬ 
nise the need for environmental 
protection measures and are 
willing to participate. Yet "it is 
an extremely delicate and diffi¬ 
cult job,” says Invemon. “You 
are dying to respect their tradi¬ 
tion while preserving their 
future." Many natives in this 
land of magic and mystique 
continue to believe that the 
majestic tepuis are the guardi¬ 
ans oft the savannah. "It is 
where the great spirit fives.” 
says an elderly Pemon man. 
pointing to the top of Auyan 
tepui. where Angel Falls and a ■ 
frail rainbow disappear into a 
lofty clouill 
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Attila leads the fun in the vineyards 

Giles MacDonogh on the wines that withstood invasion 

and socialism 


THERE IS an indulgent sensuality 
aboat the Hungarians, and riot even 
four decades of Russian socialism was 
quite able to rid them of their enjoy¬ 
ment of the good things m life. Fewer 
than 10 years after the regime came ro 
an undignified end. Hnngaiy stdl 
sports many of the gn ramer featuresj 
acquired during those days: drab hous¬ 
ing blocks; power stations crowning foe 
hills; pylons making an ^elcome 
addition to many views. Yet pus 
V through the door and there is an old 
Hungary taking its Ifinery-out i of 
Push through the door JJ 
what 1 did in Budapest. Hungry mid 
footsore, I glimpsed a delightful ‘ntepor 
filled with Gothic 

wall-paintings and he ^ . th ^^^, e 
ble tones of a gypsy band- Tins was w 
restaurant Karparia. Until a . . 

ago it was another state-own . 

trap, now it is in private hands again 
and is well worth another iooK - , . 

I was seated under a scene °HJww 
Magyars slaughtering a 

sen led with some fat sicy 

glass of dry Tokay szamowlni. Spicy 

fish soup came next: then a 

in drv Tokav with fresh grapes, an 
££*i filled *U> ■» 
covered with a strawberry saui • 
Invigorated bv UfJ 
country on a wine tour, u s 
. Attila. It seems that Hunganansjee no 

" barm rn baptism? thci^whdd 

name of * ,s ., b >^ 5s instance, was 
More remarkable ,n ,bis Hun our - 
that just like the more famous Hun. 
Attila was married to an 110 • • dde( j. 

Attila looked embarrassed, bat added. 


**I suppose it was fate.” Our Attila was a 
sommelier, and few could rival his 
knowledge of Hungaiy’s budding wine 
scene. 1 have reservations, though, 
about bis historical knowledge. 

Across the old Iron Curtain, history 
was considered part of the ideological 
■ armoury of communism. Some of the 
stories which came over the micro¬ 
phone, while we travelled from wine to 
wine, were hand-me-downs from the 
old regime. The fact that the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848 had been put down 
by the Russians, rather than the hated 
Austrians, was presumably, not taught in 
schools before 1989. 

Ideology was coloured by intense 
nationalism. Hungarians were responsi¬ 
ble for everything good in'this world. 
The Turks and the Austrians had done 
nothing but bleed the countfy white. 
Attila even rewrote Austrian history- to 
have the Turks impale a croissant ou the 
spire of St Stephen’s Cathedral in 
Vienna. When I mildly remonstrated, 
adding they had been repulsed, twice, 
Attila was beside himself with fury: 

“That’s not true." he said, r 

Communism had rolled up the more 
profitable vineyards and- redeposited 
them in the productive-plains: quantity 
not quality was the primary considera¬ 
tion. Our first stop had been just too 
small to concern them- Sotelo is a vol¬ 
canic knoll which rises from the plain 
to the north of Lake Balaton. There, 
with the help of grape varieties such as 
the Jnhfark and the Furmint, growers 
such as Bela Fckete and Jstvan 
Inhauser make individuaTdry, white 
wines, high in natural acid which age 


extremely well. 

Lake Balaton itself was a victim of 
communist homes, wiping out the best 
vineyards on the slopes of the south¬ 
facing north bank. Chiefly East German 
tourists were installed in the plentiful 
spa hotels, where they slurped the semi- 
sweet wines which formed the bulk of 
production. 

Newly independent wineries, such as 
St Donates in Balatonleile, are making 
an effort to dispel that image of .cheap 
cheerfulness. Already the area is being 
scoured by English supermarkets which 
are branding the wines with bogus, 
patronising English names. It is hard to 
say if that is a real improvement- 

Much more impressive has been the 
progress made in some of the less tour- 
■ istic regions. Vfllany-Siklos* most 
famous vineyard is called the “Jammer- 
tal", or “valley of lamentation”, because 
of the wailing of the Turks who were 
butchered there. The German name was 
applied by the-largely German popula¬ 
tion who settled in Villasy. . 

Even now the best grower is a Joszef 
Bock. Sadly he already charges realistic 
prices for his first-rate wines, so it is 
unlikely that they will snapped up by 
any British multiples. 

“Bikaver" or “bulls’ blood” is Hun¬ 
gary’s roost famous red wine. Its reputa¬ 
tion took a fearful tumble during com¬ 
munist times when any old vinous soup 
flowed out of the fermenting' vats. The 
most famous Bikaver comes from Eger 
in the. north-east, but there is another 
produced in Szekszard in the south. 
Here we met the Veszteigombis. who 
have revived the Kadarka grape which 


was once considered an essential ingre¬ 
dient of Bikaver. It is combined with 
Kekfrankos (Blaufrankisch). Merlot 
and Cabernet Sauvjgnon to make one of 
Hungary’s most exciting reds. The 
Vesztergombis Merlois and Cabernets 
are not to be disdained either. 

Eger is an old town which has been 
the home of much revisionism, not least 
up at the castle, which was the scene of 
bloody resistance to the Turk. The exist¬ 
ing edifice dates from the beginning of 
this century. It was rebuilt as part of the 
national “awakening”. That battle, by 
the way, is said to have been the origin 
of the name “bulls’ blood”: as the 
Turks believed that only such a meaty 
beverage could have given the Magyars 
the power to resist them. 

If you want the real Bulls’ Blood of 
Eger today, you must go to Tibor GaL 
Gal achieved fame by making Omellaia. 
the fabulously sought after and more 
impressively priced “super-Tuscan”. He 
never lost sight of his native Eger, how¬ 
ever. Now, with his expanding estate. 
Gal is in an excellent position to dem¬ 
onstrate the potential of Hungarian 
wines. 

Gal’s international dimension makes 
him a shrewd observer, too. “The vine 
is a very political plant," he says, “it 
feels the atmosphere around it.” In his 
view, it was not possible to achieve 
greatness under the old regime. Some 
would dispute that and point to Tokay 
which never lost its reputation during 
those years. Now the huge cooperative 
bas been carved up. and no vineyard 
area in Hungary can boast the degree of 



foreign investment to be found in those 
misty hills. 

In Britain, the most famous figure in 
modern Tokay is Hugh Johnson, who 
heads the Royal Tokay Company in 
Mad, Like most of the other new com¬ 
panies, Royal Tokay has turned away 
from the oxidised style which used lb 
reign there and laid the emphasis on 
fruit flavours. Royal Tokay also keeps 
the alcohol low, making wines of 
intense sweetness, a bit like German 
Beeren—and Trockenbeerenauslesen. 
The French company Diznoko also 
avoids the sherry-like oxidation of the 
past, but lets the wine ferment more. 
Their wines are more like Saulernes. 
The Spanish concern, Oremus, is less 
ashamed of old-style Tokay. It has con¬ 
siderable pre-1989 stocks, including 


some wonderful, traditional wines from 
the 1970s. 

It had been a splendid opportunity to 
see where Hungary was going and to 
feel the buzz of a land where all is in 
flux. We were promised a further treat; 
Gundel, Budapest's most famous restau¬ 
rant which was created by Karoly. Gun- 
del, the Escoffier of Hungarian cooking. 
Its new,.Hungaro-American owners had 
poured money into the operation pro¬ 
ducing a gastronomic temple which 
would not look at all out of place in 
Paris. 

Sadly, the meal proved unequal to the 
surroundings, but my eyes were feasted 
at least. These are early days: the rest 
con come later.l 

Financial Times Syndication 
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Le temple romain d’Amman, a «*t 

•’ v * •* ' _1_-—-n parasse plus unposanfi , ^ ['enceinte en terrasse 

Us difficult** economiques d'unc sodHe ont rtguliirement ] ^ mitres. On omet Mfnvete^^ /gBr aoenoon sur la 

des ripercussians nefastes sar les domames ae l art et de 
['architecture, qui s'en trouvent appaums. Sur la CdadeUe 




d'Amman, le grand temple romain na su tromper les 
archeologues : sa magnificence presumte atoujours He 
faltacieuse. Vers 163 ap. J . C. alors quV JirasK on enge U 
complexe grandiose du sanctuaire a Artemis, ^ us 
constructors de Philadelphia ora bien envu doffrtr a leur 
cite un edifice de grande allure. Mats votlh, la situation 
economique est deplorable (on en ignore les raisons), 
ressources et materiel font difaut. Toutes les astuces sont 
dors raises en aturre pour produire le mallear effet possible 
au main dre coat: le portique qui d&iifflte l enceinte sacree 
du sanctuaire est ridait a une simple colonnade. MOTS qu on 
• __r—. nm»r nrrumtOir dftt htUlUfiUCS. 



mitres. On omet ae w***'""^ { attention sur ta 
done. Les bStisseurs des colonnes de 

facade de Vidifice : on Interales, ce qtd 

v!-i !»■«- rmtre 


fatadeder6dffic^n e^^ hMK Uaertdes, ce qta 
front et Ton fburnies sur les cbtes du 

dnnne VWusion de eolonna^^^ a kur quatneme 


_ * 1 O j. au moindre coat: le portique qui aeumm * «««"*“»««« qm 

Supplement en frangais du Star *«*^ ™ 
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E c l a b 0 u ggUres 

Cri 

d’alarme 

'Une jeune niie se 

jette dans un puits. Elle 
n'a pas tie la premiere de 
sa classe*. 

•^Un garqon de 18 a ns a 
tuE de sang-froid toute sa 
ramille pour d'obscures 
encore indetenninees*. 

• Un autre monte dans 
un has. II s'approche de 
son amic et I'abat d'un 
coup de feu avant de sc 
sulcider. Sa famille avail 
reru.se qu’il se marie avec 
die*. 

*Un jeune homme de 
17 uns tue un vieiliard 
d'un coup de couteau 
pour 180 JD*. 

Pcs fails divers tra- 
giques. les drames d'un 
dossier noir qui s'epaissit 
de jour en jour. Que se 
passe-t-il dans notre so¬ 
ciety ? Sous la pression 
collective, les families sont 
de venues les vebiculcs de 
la terreur dans I'educa- 
lion des cnHints. Et les 
percs et les meres sont 
cnnime des chats qui ava- 
lent lours petits sous pre- 
texte de les proteger des 
dangers exterieurs. ■ Dans 
un environnement au di- 
mat dcletere, ics jeunes sc 
retrouvent frustrEs, en 
but a 1'excluston. D Taut 
hien avouer que sans em- 
pioi, cvrlaias d'entre eux 
ont edifie la violence pour 
lutter contre I’injustice. 
Celle violence au- 
juurd'hui en progression - 
leur cri d'aiartne- ex- 
priiuefonime ua-refus de 
se laisser mourir, coiitme 
un desir d'existcr souvent 
exacerbe par le besoin 
d'argent facile ou de ven¬ 
geance. Quelques quar- 
tiers defavorises dans les 
grandcs agglomerations 
sonl ainsi devenus des es- 
paces revendiques par les 
jeunes comme des terri- 
loircs reserves, des ghet¬ 
tos oil personne n'ose pe- 
nctrer a la nuit tombee. 
lls se rendent compte 
alors qu'ils propagent la 
peur jusqu'a en cprouver 
une certaine jouissance 
sentiment de la domina¬ 
tion ct du pouvolr. 

Miiis qu'est-ce qui pro- 
voque le passage a l'acte 
de violence ? Pour ces 
jeunes coupes de hairs 
parents, de leur genealo- 
gie. les valcurs liumaines 
et en particular le respect 
lie la vie n'ont plus de si¬ 
gnification. La notion de 
sanction esl sans efTet sur 
cu\. Sans repercs, iis 
□gressent aveugicraent 
juste pour evaluer la por- 
tec de leur geste. Dans cc 
dnmaine d'ailleurs, la jus¬ 
tice esl mai appliquee. 
tile est au\ prises avec un 
phennniene social nou¬ 
veau qu'elle n'a pas en¬ 
core integre. La plupart 
du temps. Ics jeunes delin- 
quants son! ra masses par 
ia police el relachcs 
quelques mois plus tard. 
Slab leur sgjour en prison 
s'avcre presque toujours 
inutile : pas de reel pro¬ 
gramme de reeducation 
pas de volonte de les aider 
ii reinlegrer une vie plus 

citoyenne. Scion les eludes 
du minlsterc des affaires 
sociaJcs. 55*5 des delin- 
quanLs recidivent a leur 
.sortie dc prison. 

H s'agit aujuurd'hui de 
se mettre autour d'une ta- 
bk- pour cnmbatlre la vio¬ 
lence urhaine et la delin- 
quance juvenile : casscr 
!' exclusion des jeunes, 
qu'ils prennent conscience 
de ia gruvilc dc leurs 
acies dans un premier 
temps puis esxaver de les 
resncialiser. Enfin nous 
devons lutter contre la de¬ 
mission des parents qui 
permeltent a leurs Tils dc 
revler dehors tnutc la 
jnumee a partir du mo- 
nient ou iis ramenent 
quelques menues res- 
.sources le soir a la mai- 
st*n. Premiere victime des 
nuuivais cnmportcmenLs 
tics jeunes, la famille doit 
elre responsabilLsce scion 
le principe suivant: si ton 
fils fait une hetbe. alors tu 
paies Its pots cassfc. 

Voussef Abu Saleh 
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Tawjihi: le retour du pere fouettard 

Les epreuves viennent de s’achever et Vangoisse saisit des dizaines de milliers de 
lyceens dans Vattente des resultats. Soixante-quatre ans apres sa creation, 
cet examen seme plus que jamais la terreur . Temoignages. 




Le tawjihi n'est qii'une 
guerre ties nerfs. Pendant le 
premier semestre, j'enuliais 
avec plaisir. Je n’eprottvius pds 
de pression mais a I'approche 
des examens fai w Vangoisse 
sur les visages dc rues eonia- 
rades et ties membres Je mo fa¬ 
mine. J'avais I'impression de 
ne pas etre nomiolc si je ne 
paniquais pas-. Un t£moi- 
gnage pamii bien d'autres qui 
Hlustrc I'ampleur des degiits. 
Chaque an nee, Ic tawjihi en- 
vahit les foyers de prfes de 
100.000 jeunes gens, prumet- 
tant I'angoisse et la depressioiL 
Les lycfens sont nombreux a 
penser que e’esi sunout une 
question sociale. Les parents 
exercent une forte pression sur 
leurs cnfanLs pour qu'ils rfius- 
sissent aussi bien que leurs 
cousins et pour des raisons de 
fiertd familiale. Car une famille 
avec beaucoup de diplomes 
(chomeurs ou travailleurs) a 
une bonne image dons la so- 
cidtd. Khaled Dawani : »J'ai 
deux petites sa’urs et je sub le 
seul garcon. Toute la famille 
attend man succes. Apres 
chaque examen. on revolt pas 
mains de dix coups de fd de 
toute la Jordanle. juste pour 
savoir comment cehi s'esr pas¬ 


se. Pour m 'en Jeharrasser, je 
leur dis que j'ai rate pour tie 
pas qu'ils s’attcndcnt a un bon 
residua 

Parfois. la reussite au tawjihi 
peut -decider de 1'averiir>de lit - 
fantiUe : -On veut que je 
prenne la suite du business de 
man pere et de tries ancles. On 
me dit : *tu dois nous rendre 
Fiers". On me fait sentir que. 
selon mes resultats, je serai le 
sauveur ou la home de la fa¬ 
mille. Mon ancle le plus age 
fait pression sur man pere qui 
se reporte ensuite sur moi », ra- 
conte Ibrahim Haddad, ires lu- 
cide. 

De son corf. Tareq Batikhi 
explique en rigolani qu'il est 
"la demiere chance Je sa fa¬ 
mille pour effaeer la home de 
Vechee - dc son frere uine. 

Alin de pousser I'idolescent 
k £tudier, les parents pmtiqueni 
snuveni la baton ou la carotte 
ou les deux alternative men t. 
D'un cote, on offre it 1'entani 
les meilleuncs conditions mo¬ 
rales el physiques pour bien 
preparer les epreuves et on pro- 
met un joli cudeuu en cas de 
succes. -Mon pere m'acheiera 
une petite voilure p'.'njr allcr a 
I'universite si j'ai dc bons rcsul- 
iaLs-. lemoigne joyeusement 


Fadia Hijazi. -On essaie d’of- 
frir nn bon environnement 
pour que Fadia se concentre 
sur ses etudes, assure une mftre 
attentionniSe. on recoil moins 
dc. visiles et ses fr&tses. voht op= 


lout le temps et pourtant je re¬ 
sted* toute p&le». se souvient 
Hala ZiaikaL Insomnie, mala¬ 
dies. faiblesses passagferes, ta- 
bagisme voire tentatives. de 
suicide sont le lot de nombreux 
candidate Mohammad Zagh- 
lawan a failli etre Time des vic- 
rimes de la ddmesure : *£/n 
mois avant les examens. j’dtais 
irits deprime car j'avais trop 
de matures d nfviser et je ne 
pouvais plus rati rape r mon re¬ 
told. J’ttait totalement effon- 
dr* alors j’ai essay * de-me tuer. 
avec le revolver de mon.pire 
mais ma % sceur m'a arriii a 
temps. A cc moment-la. je 
n’avais pas peur, je me foutais 
de tout, mSme de ma vie#. 

Trop de par efur 
Par ailleurs, le systfcme 6du- 
cadf se trouve face & un para- 
doxe qui semble aujouid'hal 
insurmoa table : le cbomage 
touche presque l'ensemble des 
dipI6m£s. En Fait, il n'y a pas 
d'adfiquation entre les dipldmes 
ddivrds h lTIruversritd et la ha¬ 
lite du marcbe du travail.^ Oar- 
tains nesponsables du Ministfire 
de i'dducanon avouent qu'il y a 
trop d'^tu diants dans les sec-. 


garde r la Coupe du monde chez 
des copains. Malgre cela, elle 
reste quand mime perturbie. 

La competition a infiuenci son 
amitie avec sa copine d'en- 
fance. Cela la louche beau- 
coup ». De 1'autre cotiS, on utilise 
les menaces ou mfime les mau- 
vais traitements : *3'ai pass* 

Varabe et les maths mais e'etait 
catastrophique. raconte un can¬ 
didal, j'ai refuse alors d'aller d 
l'examen suivant Mes parents 
m'ont jet6 dehors sans manage¬ 
ment*. 

To us ces com porte men is ex¬ 
cess) fs sont lies Venjeu de l'ex- 
amen. Ces deux demieres an- 
niSes, rooms de ja moiti£_des 
elfrves a obtenu son tawjihi. Et 
encore ce dipldme se rfvele 
bien son vent inutile pour con¬ 
tinuer des &udes sup^rieures. 

Le wasta mis 4 part, ceux qui 
ont les meUleures notes sont les 
premiers servis dans les univer¬ 
sity. Les autres se. partagent le 
reste et servent bien souvent de 
bouche-trous dans des sections 
qu'ils n'ont m£me pas cboisies. 

Entre la r£putadon de la fa¬ 
mille et leur avenir. les dl&ves 
subissent done un pressurage 

qui n'est pas sans consequence. --.. - 

-Au cours de Vannie. j’ai pris dons litnSraires, jundiques .et v ^ , 
cinq jdlos.eh plus ; Jb djMQtUl des .sciences sociales ef^up . ^ ■> 


«On ne recherche pas la reflexion des fleves. C’est dn 
mot a moU. Un professeur d’histotre. 


ddvelopperoent insuffisant des 
curs us scientifiqiies-. 

«£a seri d quoi le dipldme ?,' 
inierroge brutalement Moham¬ 
mad, mon. frere a un Masters 
en inginierie et it est sans tra- 
vaiL Alors. poufquoi me fiure 
croire que le rislittat -du. ttfr/fi? _ 
hi est lacU de mon bonheur ? 
Uti jour de ' dispute' avec nux 
mire d prvpos des imdes. j’tn 
pris un tad dont le chauffeur 
avail mis son dipldme d'avoedt 
ati-dessus du comp tear*. Tareq 
vaplos loin: «Le dipldme, cela ■ 
ne me dit absolument fieri.' 
C'est Urgent qui" Ouvre' les: 
pones id. Je suis fiat pour-fe 
commerce, pasjpour apprChdfe 
des chases, par dour*. V • V; : 

Pour les pipfessf»us, ce sodt 


sentation des informations nln- 
cite pas d apprendre. LTiis- 
toire, par natures .est me 
madbre siche si on ne la relie 
pas d la vie d'aujburd'hui*. 
Plus ggndralement. ce prpfcs- 
seur regrette que le tawjihi ne 
smt qu’un t«t_ de^ m6moire • 
AfOn ne recherche- ~pas la re¬ 
flexion des *t*ves. c'est du mot 
d mot*. Ainsi de hops dtudiants 
an, lyofe peuyent se' retrouver 
en situation' d^chec h la fac. 

tine: nSfbrine du tawjihi 
,s'ayi^:..-:dtipc indispensable. 
. CeitiuuSr. ’.eibeignaiits parlent 
can^beat de le Supprimer et de 
- Tf TTP T^^r par des examens k 
: Tendrfe de runiversitd. D'autres 
T . peScient pour bn coturSle con- 
dnh’ sur un ou. deux. ans. En 


A 


.-t - 


les prograramy ^Trcip rlomds. et .^Vwtit'^as, parents, dlfcves et pro- 
de mauvaise quality- (pi shu • ^sse^s se retrouvent pour de¬ 
les vrais coopabtesr: «£e iivTff - “j^aridta une modification radi- 
de chimie a ajpL* de volume ?^.- cale dW systirme archalque qui 
s’uufigne Bshara.Iijnab, unpro- - .'n’est plus adapts h. la moderaitfi 
fcssmr de > ^'ondehdtuef. ■ * 

Haddadm, ..prpfessem.^-r 1 -* 
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-Atin^ Mango 


Le baccaMiwreati 

Cr en-1808 par Napoleon, le baccalOT-.",-.. 
r6aL, nom d^rivd du latin (de Wca tol<ri; baie.de'- ■ 
laurier, dont on parait k Rome, les yainqueurt) : ’ 
n'est pas seulement la sanction des.fitndes seed n-;. •. 
daires et ia cle de 1'entnSe a I'univemit^. CestaUs^ " 
si un mythe. une des- insuuitions rdjwdjlieaiqds^ 
majeures de la France, ufie grand^nesse annqelte-. ^ 
de la Nation. . 

Sauf qu'en bientot deux sifccles, ■ tour ou : 
presque a change a tel point que, quand. .on.^ - 
evoque le boc sur une longue pdriode, : J 

deiiiander si on parle de. la in6me4chbse. Tyiuv. ■: ‘‘lj 
examen d‘41ite I la premiere promotion dp .l809 -‘ . 

_...... i_L.i:»S A'- 4 m.v arnttK • 

ne comptavt que 
fbac de prcmifrre 

nation de la dasse bdurgeoise, on esi-eu ass trite sari* 

pa sat ii un seul examen de massecoscentant; en .. *5; 

IW. <fe 482.000-flives: 1 ft;too rtlr;.; 

social a change. Qui inscrirait encore, coriime H . 
elait frequent de le faire nu XKfeme sidcle. sur . 
sa carte de visite. la mention ^ «bQcbeliec» ?. . 

Cest qu'il cene epoqne, ce n'dtait rien (Tavoir te .. 
bac ! Jusqu'aux annees 40, on peut mfime. dire 







ifuue camfere de 

tiou (61% deS jeorfes _.—........ 

cbenLaajdordTnri feur baicc<km^^t.^., 
rimy, il : ne reste pins ecaiKtmKjfie 
Simple tile J 


e de passage b l^gadailft'sfe^uJBr^? 
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Le Moyen-orient dans la presse frangaise 

Grand Jerusalem: 
le «pari dangereux» 
de Netanyahou 


Relations bilaterales ' 

Depuis 1974, des Japonais tres genereux 

Les echanges politiques autour du processus de paix sont accapares par les Etats-Unis 
et VEurope. Les Japonais ont choisi plutot la discretion de Vargent pour assurer 
la stabilite de la region, et tout d’abord en Jordanie. 


Farid \ 


Malgr la Coupe du 
monde. la Moyen-Oricnt u ob¬ 
tenu une place non neglisea- 
ble dans la presse fran^aise de 
la fin juin. Le projel dun 
'•Grand Jerusalem- du Pre¬ 
mier minisire israelien Benja¬ 
min Netanyahou fitait bien sflr 
fun des sujets-phares dans 

l'actuulie proche-oricntale 

traitee. Dans son edition du 
25 juin. rhebdomadairc U 
Point y consaere un article 
dans lequel le joumalistc es- 
time que Bibi esl -passe 
ntaitre dans Van de hrouiUcr 
les pistes.-. Quant aux Pales- 
tiniens. - ilx saupfoment AV- 
tansalwu dc rcchercher. par 
petites touches, it rider les ac¬ 
cords d'Oslo dc leur sub¬ 
stance tout en (iffinnnnl Mix 
America ins voulnir les appli- 
qiwr*. Le joumalistc termine 
son anide en mellant en 
Garde contre ia reprise du tcr- 
rorisme ct qualifie de 
"dangereiix* Ic -pari-- de Ne- 
tanyahou. Le Monde, dans sa 
selection hebdomadaire du 27 
jui. reprcnd largemeni cc 
theme dans un article pluidt 
critique. 

Dans son editorial, le meti- 
suel France Pays Arabes. edi¬ 
tion du mois de juin. sc de- 
mandc si "Israel est tut ftat 
intouduthle* ou un 
comme les autres. L'auteur. 


Lueien Bitterlin. detail le les 
ecans de la politique de Ben¬ 
jamin Netanyahou. nolani- 
ment le retus de i'appel a la 
paix lance eommunement par 
les presidents Chirac et Mou- 
barak. Au total. une 
^outrecuidanee- israelienne 
qui commence u agacer !ex 
Etats-Unis. 

Loin dc la politique, le 
nut go zinc Jes Francois cr.pa- 
tries (juin HSl propose une en- 
quete sur la vie dims les Enii- 
rats arabes unis. L'articic 
vante un cn\ironnement poli¬ 
tique et economique aunty ant 
et -une prc.se/icefmncaise Je 
plus en plus importantc • avev 
I'implantalion tlenircprises 
qui - beneficial! d ui: <■ adre 
juridiquf cl fiscal ires Jin'ru¬ 
ble-. Dans un cniretien. un 
couple de Frawjais eonllrmc 
les nombreux avantaees de cc 
pays comme -da mm- 
impositioil. nn cli/nui ugrea- 
hle. une civnmiinautc 
frangaise mmbreuse et dc* 
J'enpnvs qui vivetit a mime at 
France sans amir besoin de 
se voiler*. Seul point noir sel¬ 
on les interviewcs. la reglc- 
mcnintion de I'alewl qui -w 
trouve duns des points dc 
ve/ite precis -. ■ 

Revue de presse 
par Nahed Ai-Khlouf 



Les Emirats arabes unis 
seduisent Ics Francois. 


Les relations entre ie 

Japon et la Jordanie ont com¬ 
mence en 1974 avec la mise en 
place de leurs ambassades. 
Quelques mois avant l'arriv6e 
de la premiere entreprise japo- 
naisc a Amman. Mitsubishi, un 
contructeur automobile bien 
entendu. 

D6s ce moment, le pays du 
soleil levant a commence de 
proposer des aides finaneifcres 
au royaume hachemite. L’assis- 
tance japonalxe s'effectue sous 
tmis formes: 

- des emprunts a long terme 
dont la Jordanie doit s'aequioer 
sur 30 ans avec un iatcret trfcs 
faible (2,1*2:) et qui pennettent 
de soutenir la balance des poie- 
merits. Depuis 1974, le mon- 
tant de ces prets a atteint 1 mil¬ 
lion de JD. 

- des dons qui s'elfivem it plus 
de 72 millions de JD depuis 
1979. Lc secteur de Tenvi- 
ronnement a ainsi obtenu rf- 
ccmment un wcadeau* de 5,4 
millions de dollars pour lutter 
contre la pollution dans Je 
Golfc (f Aqaba ct un don tie 11 
millions de dollars afin rftEquip- 
er 10 mairies pour le rahtassage 
des ordures 

- des aides techniques, notam- 
ment dans le domaine de la 
santfi pour un total de 66 mil¬ 
lions de JD aujounThui. 

Au bout du compte. le Japon 
est devenu le premier donaleur 
dc lu Jordanie au coude a 
coude avec les Etats-Unis pour 


une addition totale 
qui approche les Id? 
milliards de dinars. 

Les autoritfe japo- 
naises avancent 
d'abord des raisons 
plus ou moins facti- 
ces pour expliquer 
lew g6n&osite aide 
& un pays sous- 
developpfi, au mfime 
titre qu’l certains 
pays d’Afrique 
comme le Cameroun 
ou le Ghana, bonnes 
relations entre les 
deux families 

royales. Le respousa¬ 
ble Economique de 
Tombassade du Japon 
en Jordanie finit tout 
de n*me par etre 



UC JUwiiu ymx. wuw - 

SS ^^e^preraer Signature entre VAmbassade du Japon et tme association de chari- 
donateur dans Ten- t£. Depuis 1979, les dons japonais a la Jordanie s’f&vent & plus de 
semble du Tiers- 72 millions de JD. . 

monde. Le royaume . .. 

(Meat en matike de ressources 



hachemite reprfeehte, 
a cet figard. une notable excep- - 
cion qui appelle une justifica- 
tioiL 

«La stabilit* iconomique et 
politique du Japon est liSe a 
celle du Moyen-Orient, ex¬ 
plique M. Tanaka, notre ■ pays 
surveille de pris tout ce qui 
peia trouMer la sicurit* et no- 
tamment la stabilit* du prix du 
petrolc. En re tour, cette stabili- 
t* est une sdcurit* pour le Ja- . 
pan *. L'empire nip port depend 
en efTet largemeni du Moyqr- 


pfitroliferes. Logiquement, elle a 
done dEcidE de proteger son 
Ecouomie Energdtique en s'ap- 
puyaut sur un . pays aussi cen- 
tral dans laiEgion que Ia Jorda¬ 
nie, un modfele^de permanence 
dont fc raonarqtre a' cboisi de- 
puis longtemps la carte de la 
paix. Le gouvemement japo- 
'nais a done assiste le royaume 
hachfimite dans la restauration- 
. da pont Sheikh Tfossein qui're- 
Ile.Ia JiKdanie Lsa rive occi- 
dentale podrnn moncant de 7,7 


□nllions de dcdlars. Par ail - , 
leurs, le Japon, comme toute 
gfande puissance qui se res- 
pecte, s'est engagE pour 
500.000 dollars k soutenir des 
projets cultureis et Educatifs en 
tenp jordanie one : pro¬ 
grammes telEvisEs, Echanges 
de savoirs, enseignemeot de Ja 
langue japonaise a lkinjversitE. 
Autant de liens qui rendent ce 
pays, lointain. .et mysterieux 
plus proche des Jordaniens. ■ . 

- Nasrine A. Sheikh 
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Michael 
Jordan, 
champion 

r/f-s 

champions. 


C’est la vie 

L'agenda frangais d'Amman 


Cinema 

Cycle consacr£ anx sonrires du dnana fran^ais. 

Boudu sauvi des eaux, film de 1932 cn noir et blanc, sous- 
titr# en arabe avec Michel Simon. 

Uo ebuebard. sauve du suicide par un libraire pari si en, de- 
vient I’amant de sa femme et de sa bonne. 

Lundi 6 jufflet au Centre cnlturri frtfb^ais & 18b30 et 
20h30. Renscjgnements an CCF au 4636^45 ou 4637099. 



Theatre 

Quatre heures d Chaiila, Line 
piece adaptive et mise en scene 
d’apres le texte de Jean Genet qui 
visita le camp juste apres la tra«6- 
die. A Darat Al Fontm, ce jeudi 
2 julllet d partir de 21h. 

Exposition 

De tres belles pages ont ete 
ecrites sur le sport. De Honors de 
Balzac 4 Georges P£ree en pas¬ 
sant par Victor Hugo, {’exposition 
«Sport et literature* ei ses 22 
affiches nous en presentent les 
principles realisations. Du 8 au 
30juiUetau CCF. 


emere 




Lutte contre le chdmage 

II est urgent d’avoir les bons chiffres 

n . 
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indispensables pour combattre le mal 
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Pour Is premise fois, la 
lutte contre le chdmage fera 
Tobjet, le 17 aoflt prochain, 
(Tune conference, pnSskkfe par 
le minisue du dyvefoppement 
adnrinistrarif. Motives par la 
gravity de la situation, les irritia- 
teurs font preave d’unc n£elle 
votonte d'aboutir 4 des solu¬ 
tions concretes. Avant les di¬ 
vers aspects de la question 
(causes, objectifs, strategies...), 
e'est la n6cessit6 efune defini¬ 
tion precise et comae du 
chdmage qui figure, en premier 
lieu, au programme de la reun¬ 
ion. Une Evidence pour des 
pays qui depuis longtemps or- 
ganisent des plans de lutte con¬ 
tre ce fkau mais pas pour la 
Jordanie. Repreodre le 
problftme 4 sa base, tel sera le 
mdrite de cette conference, si 
toutefois elk tient ses promes- 
ses. Le fait est qu'en madere de 
chdmage comme aifleurs, les 
blocages surviennent davantage 
en raison d’un ddfaut d'errgani- 
sation g£ndrale du pays que 
1 d’un manque ifinitiatives. Rep- 
rendre k probkme 4 sa bass, 
e'est alors pnSciser k idle de 
chaque secteur du gouverue- 
ment, c’est determiner les re- 
sponsabQitds respeedves des 
antoritds, des syndicats. du pat- 
ronat et des organisations so 
dales comme le prfivoienT les 
conf&enders. Mais e'est sur- 
tout, nous. semble-t-iL en fimr 
avec l'approxiniation et la negli¬ 
gence'a&ns F€vaJuadon de la 
situation. 

28% de ch meurs ? 

De mani&re g6n6rak, les 
id£es £ laborers au sein du gou- 
yemement pour combattre le 
chdmage, sans briller par leur 
diversity et leur originality, ne 
sont pas manvaises. Reste que, 
prindpal obstacle 4 leur r6alisa- 
tion. les stadsdques soht imprfi- 
cises, aibitraires et uou fiables. 
Au d£but de cette annde, 1'Uni¬ 
versity de Jordanie concluait 
dans une 6mde indtSpeodante 
que k taux de chdmage s'dldv- 
ait 4 28%, loin des 1S% offi- 
ciels. Un choc pour I'opinion 
publique. Un puidoxe trou- 
blant anss'u puisque lUniversitd 
ne dispose paS de doundes ou 
de mdthodes d'investigation 
fon damentaJ emem diffdrentes 
de ce&es du gouvetnemenL En; 

' rabsemce fiercmfGnss refKtant la' 
r£alit£ du terrain, le gouverne- 
ment se trouve done ddmuni de 



moyeus approprids pour agir 
aupr^s de tel ou tel groupe de la 
population. Tout programme, 
aussi jndicieux puisse-t-fl seru- 
bler, demeure camoond dans 
fabstraction. 

Plusieurs facteurs contribu- 
ent 4 la defaillance des statis¬ 
tiques. Toot d'abont il n'existe . 
pas de declaration de travail. 
Aucon organe centralist u'est 
prEvu pour rtunir les informa¬ 
tions sur les travailleurs en Jor¬ 
danie, salaries ou ind^pendants. 
Acme 11 emeu t, les donntes repo- 
sent sur les listes que donnent 
les entreprises au Mxniskre du 
travail d\ine part, 4 la Security 
sociale d'autre pan. Aussi in- 
complites les unes que les au- 
tres, elles ne comptabilisent pas 
notamment les ouvriers des sec- 
tears agricoles et domes^qnes. 
Sont ^alement laisses poor 
compte dans les listes destmdes 
4 la Security sociale, les em¬ 
ploy ts des petites entreprises 
de moins de cinq personnes et 
les travailleurs de plus de 60 
ans. 

□ s'agirait done d'instituer 
une structure administrative 
centralisde, qui, appuyte sur 
une legislation approprite, se- 
rait chargee de recoeillir les 
ddclaratioos de travail de tome 
personne active. Pourquoi ne 


pas erter aussi un organe de 
controle pour vtrifier l'exacti- 
tude des informations et sur- 
veiller les tentatives (Tabus ? 
Actuellement les contrfiles des 
inspecteurs du travail ne portent 
que sur les conditions d'emploi 
et la regularity de la main 
(feeuvre yuangdre. pas sur le re- 
censement de la force de travail 
proprement dite. De plus ces 
contr&ks sont sporadiques et 
mal coordormys. 

Sondages revoir 

En outre, mises 4 part les 
listes roentionn&s ci-dessus. les 
statistiques sont surtout calcu- 
iyes 4 partir de sondages. Ainsi, 
comme demandeurs d'emploi 
sont comptfe des gens qui. tout 
en dtant d6j4 employes sont 4 la 
recherche d'un travail offrant de 
rneilleures conditions. Cest le 
cas de postulants au gouveme- 
menL Sont inclus dans cette 
m£me cat6gorie des personnes 
qui n'ont jamais trayailiy aupa- 
ravant et ne rechercbenr pas 
d'emploi activexnenL Mais 4 la 
question «auneriez-vous rra- 
vailler ?» ou •cherchez-vous un 
travail ?», elles rdpondent 
• oui », motivyes par un simple 
bespin financier. In verse men t 
des huhvidus qu'oo qualifiers 4 
ddfaut d'«indypendants» (le 


comptable ambulant, le plom- 
bier 4 ses heures, le transpor- 
teur de main d'oeuvre pour des 
chantiers...) ne sont pas tou- 
jours pris en consideration. 
Cest ryiectricien qui travaille 4 
son compte et se trouve plu- 
sieurs fois par seraaine en re¬ 
cherche de travail. Doit-il ctre 
considynS comme chdmeur si le 
sondage est effectuy pendant 
ces p^iodes ere uses ? En re¬ 
vanche. un in dependant pent se 
trouver en difficultys suite a 
une longue pdourie de travail 
sans que les services du gou- 
vernement soient' raeme au 
courant de son existence. Et 
que dire de ceux qui exercent 
des xpetiis m6tiers» ? 

Travail clandestin 

Bref, le profij du chomeur 
n'est pas dyfini. Toute personne 
en recherche de travail ou ctesi- 
reuse d'cxerccr une activity sus¬ 
ceptible de lui apporter quelque 
gain est indistinctement retenue 
comme chomeuse. Or. en prin- 
cipe, est ch6meur celui qui a 
perdu son emploi et par 14, sa 
principale source de revenn ou 
une personne qui entre sur le 
marchy du travail (dans cette 
demfcre categoric, U faudrait 
done compter les frais diplomas 
et les Jordaniens qui retournent 
au pays). 

Autre facteur altdrant consi- 
d6rablement les statistiques : k 


travail clandestin. Pres de la 
moitiy des immigrants (43%), 
Egyptiens et Syriens pour la 
plupart, entrys a la faveur d'un 
permis louristique. travail lent 
iliygalemenL Les contrbles 
inopinds en ce domaine ne suf- 
fisent pas a combattre un ph£- 
nomeue en constants augmen¬ 
tation. Les mesures d'expulsion 
sont rarement appliqu6es et le 
travail des inspecteurs s'avhre 
done inutile. La aussi, Teffort 
dcvTajt d'abord porter sur une 
meilleure organisation adminis- 
tative et surtout une meilleure 
collaboration entre les diffy- 
rents organ ismes gouveme- 
mentaux pour I'information, le 
controle et 1'application de la 
loi. 

' Taut que les pouvoirs pu¬ 
blics ne disposenL pas de bases 
statistiques plus attenuates, tout 
programme sera inoperanL 
Cest avant tout une administra¬ 
tion performante, qull convient 
de raettre en place, apte 4 
comptabiliser la force de travail 
dans son ensemble et de dycrire 
ia situation telle qu’elie esL 
Cest I'un des premiers pas 4 
franchir si Ton veut yviter 
qu'une fois de plus les bonnes 
suggestions de la prochaine 
confyrence se peixknt dans Tin- 
efficacity. ■ 

Veronique Abu-Nijmeh 


Pourc^ntages officials 

Sekm JaDirection gfia^ule des statistiqoes; k cbdniage 
tciudie I4;4% de la popolation active .(cbiftws’.dt 1997). JEn- 
‘ tre aatres donates sigihficatfvcs, 77% des chfimears sont des 
jeunes.de moixts de 30 ans. .En outre se.dessiuent deux eatfi- 
.. :gctfies bn.fooctioo des formations suivies : pr&s de Ja inoitiyr. 
' d«s cbfimeurs (43j6%)' nW pas ?ttdra fc ta«ij3n ou pai tor- 
-n rainy la scoteitytobfigat^re, alws qu’un : pou plus du tiers ' 
: ,.(35%) ottt fan de fra m es^ vcinrde trSs iiautes ytudes. Eofin 
.* no poj plus de 41% <tes cbSttietas sons en- recherche d'etn- 
’:,.pk)_dwi54>l^d^Mietifeasi 

. -Ea;(kpit de b pauvrto£ deiautbriyw conci4tes, k 
“ epfen qupoq^ieBnal-du trayafl (l997-2fli02)». $t&rm .de ife-. 
•duin; .(filer 20Q2 k taaSt dfecii6n»ge'ai;chi£&e nfts optimise.. 

• de 7,9%.' Dans la caJfgafie iies personnes ayaai suivi ‘urfe.* 
scolariu* nnnihrale tits ne fbym pas terrain6e, c’cst&dirc la 
.* caf^qife fbutmssant une’main d'oaivra btm'nrarc3i6,'fc xknn^. 

. bre de ebdmeurs devrak- baisser progjcspjvement jusqn'au • 

- 0% (U. Provisions plus.somhms j»ur les dxpl&mtis uoivera-' 

- taitea. c&ez ksquels k cbSmage devzait-passer de iJJ 

.18,1% « surtdut ceux qnt ont tnCt£.kuxs .ymdes apr&s.le - 
.tawjihT(£fc J 114253%)-■ *. . . = : V.. -/ * 


Portrait 


Farid Hinawi, le peintre d’etoiles 

Dessinateur d'affiches de cinema. Un metier artisanal disparu en Occident. 
Un art copiste qui vend du reve a Ventree des salles obscures. 


Ciel! Ma femme 
me trompe avec une femme ! 



Zarqa, le quartier de Ramzi. 
I4h, une chaleur dtouffante, un 
trottoir presque vide. •Ui-bas», 
dit un passant en montrant da 
doigt un vied atelier sans en- 
seigne. La porte est forage. 
Mais un jeune homme qui dtait 
en train de faire la queue de- 
vant un restaurant de *homos». 
soudain s'approche. Un c ahn e 
out yeux bavards comme ceux. 
-de tous les artistes : e'es t Hi- 
nawi, un notn. urie signature 
qui marque la quasi-totabttf des 
affiches de cin&na de Zarqa. 

11 nous laisse entrer dans son 
uni vers : deux fauteuils, an ba¬ 
teau puis on rideau qui soovre 
sur la caverne d 1 Ali Baba. Des 
pinceaux, des tissus, des pa- 
piers. des crayons joncheut le 
sol: !c vrai d6sordre d'un pein- 
- tre. Sur I'un des murs, une 
jetrae fille aux grands yeux 
noire rappelle une brxmc no- 
made lointaine. En face, une 
autre creature a la beaute sen- 

suclle. . . 

Farid (c’est son prenomi est 
le captif de ces visages, de toi£ 
les visages qui ornent les oi- 
fiches de cinema dont tl est 
I’ameur depuis qu^re ans. 
-*Dans me affiche, c est le w- 
sage qui est important ^, f' 
firme-l-il. Cesx le hasard qm a 
fait de loi un dessinateur aai- 
■ fiches : «Je venais Je ternun^ 
T mes £iudes des arts apphq»^’ 
quand noire voisin, k prvpne- 
tetire d'un cindma. m'ad^nan- 
de de retdiscr une afflche. je 
Vai faitt pea 0 arurioisie». Un 
travail lyussi est la metneure 
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Les couieurs mdlangees bdesprodmts chimiques sechent 
trbs vite. *Cenx qni dessinent lentement ue peuvent pas 
fair® C£ mdder*, previent Farid (photos 3> S.). 

des publkritds : *D'autres pro- que.ee-ne soot que de vujgaires 
nriiudres de cinemas ont lu copies. Hinawi, nd dans une fa- 
rtu>n nom sur les affiches*. mille tfartisres, rdpond qn’il fera 

Une aubaine qui ra lancd sur toajours ce rndtier, Un travail 4 
b vote du succ&s et une affaire rai-temps puisque Farid est ans- 

Surable ■ eFtdre un tableau me si professeut (fart.. Son boulot 

cotoe 50 dinars et je le vends de dCssimOcv commence 

m dinars Cest vraimenx de quand le proprietaire du cinema 

rnridZcord mais cela ne fait lui-apporte les posters er les 
J^yivre Eii revanche, je feds depliants pnbikitaircs des fflms 
de 20 dinars sur qui vont; : Stit (fistnbufis. 

“» Quelques Jignes en angbb ou 

exenxnt ce en wnsdes dwmer 

JSTen Joidanie (Hinawi et uMidde de.l-tntngue et de son 
, u urnhail Certains dyroolemenL *Les proprtos des 


lent bien en indien», precise 
fartiste en riant aux Eclats. Les 
films irdieus sou en fait trfcs 
prises des jeunes, friands de 
myiodrames. Parfois, le ddpli- 
ant n'est pas suffisanL *La pho¬ 
to de Vacteur principal est 
brouillie alors je suis obligS de 
regarder le film pour determi¬ 
ner Us traits de son visage*, 
itivfcle Farid. Mettre en valeur 
la vedette du film est la seule 
contrainte impostie an dessina¬ 
teur.. Sincm if-'a la liberty de 
cboisir la photo qni exprime le 
mienx le contena du film, selon 
k principe de .rexagdration : 
*Vous connaissez cette pub ? 
Le type traine sa voiture en 
panne avec son jean Levi's. 
Moi, je'fins la mime chose: un 
petit feu devient tin brasier, un 
revolver se change en pistolet 
mitrallleur, une seine intime 
sans aucun intfrPt dans le film 
devient le pivot de Tqjfiche*. 
Get espace de liberty se r&iirit 
quand il s'agit de thy&re : 
«Dans Vqffiehe d'tme piice, 
tous les comddiens doivent fig- 
urer». Cest pins difficile sur- 
tout quand il faut tout.refairc 
parce que I'actrice principale se 
trouve un peu moebe. 

Chaque oeuvre lui prend au 
moins six heures de travail. Sur 
une toile de colon rectangulaire 
(3 metres .sur. 5), O jctte au 
crayon, unerftandte. 11 essaye 
alors de determiner la place des 
noms des acteurs, du litre du 
film etc.. Eosuite, il s’attaque 
aux traits des visages qui doi- 
vent respecter au plus prfes la 


rdality. «Les yeux disent Oeau- 
coup, ins isle en particulier Fa¬ 
rid, les dents serrdes expriment 
la colkre mais les yeux sont 
plus £loquents». Quant aux 
cbeveux, le dessinateur ne peut 
modifier ni la couieur, ni la 
coupe. «5i on change tout qo, 
le public aura du mal d recon¬ 
noitre sa star pr(f£r£e». 

Les couieurs, quafiftees 
«d'encre des calhgra^es*, sont 
transpazentes et (kbytes dans 
Teau. Hies sont aussi mflangtes 
avec de la gomme blanche et 
des oxydes de cidvre pour iteds- 
ter aux intempyries. Ainsi trans- 
fonntes, ces couieurs sechcnt 
trte vite et une belle gradation 
de couieurs demande une 
grande rapidity d'exfcution. 
*Ceux qui dessinent lentement 
ne peuvent pas Jmre ce m£tier ». 
pnSviem fartiste qui manie aussi 
vite la parole que son pinceau. 
Les tons utilises pour le fond de 
l'afikhe sont essentials car ils 
d&erminent les reflets sur les 
visages et mgamsent l'harmo- 
nie. *Pour Titanic, j'ai cfiolsi 
I'orange clear avec un ddgradd 
de jaune *, precise Farid Hi¬ 
nawi, tandis que le fond d'line 
afficbe pour un long mytrage 
anglais est toajours uni colore. 
*Cda correspond a la nature 
jrmde et dassique des Anglais», 
assure encore ce mairvais spec- 
tateur'qui n'est jamais all£ au 
cinfma pour son pldsir. ■ 

Tahrir Sahib 


Gazon maudit, com£dle fran^aise 

de Josiane Baiasko (1994) avec 

Alain Chabat, Victoria Abril et 

Josutne Baiasko. 

En pretau 

Centre cultnreJ frangais. 

Vous allez dire *encore une hisioire 
d'amour !». Ouj, mais ceile-ci est diffg- 
rente. Pas de promesses nunuches d ados 
acnfiques, pas de baisers tragiques sur le 
pont d'un poquebot de luxe sur le point de 
couJer, pas de Di Caprio et autres Ronko 4 
deux sous. Dans Gazon Maudit, on s'airoe, 
on se deteste, on se dtehire mais dans b 
bonne hnmeur. «Une comedic romantique. 
quoi». En quelque sorte, mais vous tfy etes 
pas encore... Laurent (Alain Chabat) est 
marie a Loli (Victoria Abril), bonne 
6pouse un peu niaise que son mad trompe 
]e plus sou vent possible. Un jour, ckbarque 
Marianne (Josiane Baiasko, qui est aussi la 
ri£alisatrice du film), lookte 4 la gargonne, 
fomeuse de cigarillos, gouailleiise et araa- 
trice de... jolies femmes. A partir de 14, se 
noun amour d'un couple 4 unis une in¬ 
trigue atypique : qui de Marianne ou de 
Laurent gagnera le cceur de Loll ? Une 
lutte de seduction qui bouleverse les 
normes soriales et le fameux ego masulin. 
Imaginez un peu la tfite de votre man qui 
(kcoovre que vous avez une liai¬ 
son avec une femme. De quoi des¬ 
tabiliser phis d’un m&le bouny au 
viagra. ^homosexuality fe minin e 
est un sujet tabou meme en Occi¬ 
dent, -qua Josianne Baiasko a su 
trailer en dtehaussant les gros sa¬ 
bots. M&me les scenes d'amour ne 
sont pas film des de maniferc gro¬ 
tesque ou choquante. Le propos 
(krange certes mais les acteurs par- 
vietmem 4 nous rendre prochc et 
crtidible une Mstoire qui a priori 
est Men loin de nos modules tradi- 


tionnels. Alain Chabat joue le parfait mari 
volage, Lrop sOr du pouvoir de son entre- 
jambes et qui perd soudain de sa grandeur 
devant la concurrence, cette toison intime - 
ce gazon !- maudite. Josiane Baiasko in- 
lerpfote sans vulgarity une am ante forte et 
sensible 4 la fois. Victoria Abril est peut- 
eone la plus drSle et la plus decalte aussi, 
tant elk accepte avec simplicity sa nou- 
velle situation sentimentale : trois jours 
avec I'une, trois jours avec fautre et au 
diable la jalousie. Les acteurs ont pris du 
plaisir 4 jouer ensemble et engagent le 
spectateur 4 se laisser mener par le bout du 
nez dans une histoire de notre temps. 4 
I'heme des dyfilfis «gay>> (le 21 juin dernier 
en France) et des comrats d'union entre 
personnes du m&me sexe. Au boui d'une 
heure et demi. tous nos rep&res classiques 
ont mis joyeusement sens dessus des- 
sous et peut-etre en ressorr-on avec pins 
(Tincertitudes sur le bohbeur en amour 
qu'avanL ■ 

Le Jourdain 
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Stor of the week 

Blanc strikes gold to 
keep France alive 




, Chilean spectators crying 

^defeat by Brazil 


LENS—Laurent Blanc kept 
France’s flame aJive on Sunday 
with the first golden goal at a 
World Cup finals as the hosts 
ousred Paraguay 1-0. A taut sec¬ 
ond-round encounter looked 
headed toward a penalty shootouL 
But with six minutes of the second 
period of extra time remaining. 
Blanc struck gold. Unmarked just 
seven meters out. the big defender 
moved purposefully on to David 
Trezeguet's downward header to 
show a killer instinct lacking in 
some of his teammates. He lashed 
the ball past inspirational Para¬ 
guayan captain Jose Luis Chilaverr 
to spark nationwide celebrations, ft 
was tough on Paraguay, which had 
defended stoutly throughout a 
game memorable largely for its 
dramatic finale. 

The golden goal has been 
adopted by FIFA to reduce the 
number of penalty shootouts. The 
first scorer of a World Cup golden 
goal was Masayuki Okada. who 
struck two minutes from the end of 
extra time to give Japan a 3-2 win 
in an Asian playoff with Iran last 
November. It was also used at the 
European championships in 1996. 
when Germany beat the Czech 
Republic 2-1. 

France’s prize for Sunday's vic¬ 
tory is a quarterfinal match against 
Italy in Paris tomorrow. ■ 



Game of the Week: Denmark vs Nigeria 

Denmark dumps Africa’s 
final hope, Nigeria 





Scoring same as ‘94 but 
tactics make Cup much 
more wide-open 


PARIS—Cool weather and hot 
tactics have helped create a 
wide-open World Cup. Statistics 
from the tournament’s 4S-game 
first round show teams are 
attacking and running the field, 
despite improved goalkeeping. 
“We saw that there is more 
room for all these teams to go 
forward.” Gerard Houllier. the 
head of FIFA’s technical study 
committee, said Sunday. 

An M-point analysis of 
detailed studies of the first 
round found the players in better 
shape and better skilled, and Che 
coaches more open to attack 
than four years ago. when the 
tournament was held in the 
United States. "The technical 
level is extremely high. All 
players have a level of technical 
expertise much higher than in 
1994,” Houllier said. 

Even the weather is cooperat¬ 
ing. While scoring is virtually 
unchanged from four years ago. 
Houllier said the players are 
more active in milder condi¬ 
tions. The climate is cooler." 
he said, "it was hot in the 
United States in '94. Teams 
were more focused on control¬ 
ling the ball. We are seeing 
more counterattacks and faster 
scoring. The one-on-one and 
other shows of athletic ability 
certainly are much higher than 
in 1994. "The player* are play¬ 
ing harder and running faster.” 
Houllier. a former coach of the 
French national team. said. 
More teams use formations that 
encourage offense, with the 3-5- 
2 featuring an aihletic. play- 


calling sweeper the favorite. 
Four years ago, most used a 
lineup with four deep defend¬ 
ers. 

A pressing defense is all but 
gone, replaced by block forma¬ 
tions that force attackers to 
dribble more, creating tighter 
patterns and the chances of fast 
breaks. “In the United States, 
there were a lot of goals from 
short passes." Houllier said. 
•Here, a lot of goals (14) have 
been scored on breakaways." 
Strikers remain the top scorers. 
But Houllier and Jurg Nepfer. 
FIFA’s technical coordinator, 
said midfielde’rs have found the 
mark. 

in the first round, midfield¬ 
ers scored 47 times, or 37.3 
percenr of all goals, compared 
with 25.S percent in 1994. 
Strikers, who supplied 65.6 
percent of the goals four years 
ago. were down to 52.4 percent 
(66 goals) this year. Nepfer 
said. 

The average game has seen 
2.63 goals, compared with 2.47 
in 'W and 2.28 goals-per- 
game average of the defense- 
dominated 1990 tournament in 
Italy. While the average score 
has'nt changed much from *94. 
the average scoring play has. 
The number of long-range 
goals from outside the penalty- 
area was 13. or 10.3 percent, 
compared with 20.5 percent 
last time. Scores inside the goal 
area. conversely. have 
increased, numbering 33, or a 
jump from J6.1 percent to 26.2 
percent.- Corner kicks, mean¬ 


while, have produced 17 goals, 
compared with just 4 at the 
same stage four years ago. “The 
teams are very good at playing 
the ball in die air," Houllier 
said. 

The most dramatic change; 
however, has been in goal. “The 
goalkeepers are playing better 
than in 1994.” he said. “We've 
seen some great saves and 
plays by foe goalkeepers. 
Teams from Asia and Africa 
have made great advances in 
training their goalkeepers." ■ 


SAINT-DENIS, France— 
Bye-bye Nigeria. Goodbye 
Africa. The last of the five 
African nations. Olympic 
champions Nigeria, were 
routed by Denmark 4-1 Sun¬ 
day, sending the Danes into 
the quarterfinals at the World 
Cup. 

Peter Meuller scored on 
nearly his first touch of the 
tournament, and Denmark 
had a pair of goals in the 
first 12 minutes. “It is not 
about preparation and tac¬ 
tics,” Denmark coach Bo 
Johansson said when asked 
about inserting Meuller in 
the lineup. “It is about 
players who suddenly find 
their way of playing." The 
Danes found it after a medio¬ 
cre opening-round perfor¬ 
mance that saw them 
advance mainly because they 
were in a group with weak¬ 
lings South Africa and Saudi 
Arabia. “We’re on a high, 
definitely a high," said goal¬ 
keeper Peter Schmeichel, 
who kept Nigeria’s baliy- 
hooed attack at bay. 

The victory over the Afri¬ 
cans put the 1992 European 
champions into the round of 
eight for the first time, and 
in only their second appear¬ 
ance at a World Cup. The 
only other time Denmark 
reached the tournament, it 
advanced to the second 
round in 1986. 

They now face defending 
champions Brazil tomorrow 
at Nantes. 

“We have to ny,” Johans¬ 
son said. "Nigeria cannot try 
any longer. We will play 
against the best team in the 
world. We know we’re not 
the best team in the world." 

The early goals continued 
a pattern of first-half woes 
for Nigeria. The Africans 
trailed Spain before rallying 
twice and allowed the fastest 
goal of the tournament, 51 
seconds, in a 3-1 loss to Par¬ 



aguay. 

After a second-round 
appearance in its debut in 
1994 and arriving in France 
with several highly touted 
European-based players, 
Nigeria was picked as an out¬ 
sider that could possibly 
break through Europe and 
South America's stranglehold 
on the tournament. But 
defensive mistakes squashed 
its chances early. 

Meuller. making his first 
appearance in France 98, bur¬ 
ied his opportunity from the 
top of the penalty area in the 
third minute. Meuller had a 
hand in Denmark's second 
goal, blasting a free kick 
from 25 yards that forced 
goalie Peter Rufai into a two- 
handed block. But the Nigeri¬ 
ans didn’t react fast enough 
to clear the rebound and 
Brian Laudrup put it away. 
“Obviously we needed to 


Nigeria coach 

saying goodbye in any language 


PARIS—Few expect Nigeria’s coach. 
Bora Milntlnovic to be in Ids ’ejector seat _ 
of a job* for much longer after bis side 
crashed 4-1 to Denmark in the World 
Cup second round. But the Serb, who 
had enjoyed only seven months -with 
Nigeria, was not about to walk-the plank. 

Would Milutrnovic. who has coached' 
no fewer than four nations at ’World Cap 
finals, be staying in his job, the reporters 
asked him. "My future is iny life, my 
family," be said. “1 am a very happy 
man." Nigeria has had four coaches In 
four years bat all have fallen oat with the 
federation. Milutinovic’s predecessor 
Philippe Troussier said that "only a cow¬ 
boy can manage the Nigerian team." 
Would Milutinovic be saying goodbye to 
Nigeria? "My English is not very good," 
he said. “But I sever say goodbye." What 


were his plans for the future?- 

“I’m a soccer coach, I reaOy don’t 
know what Fm going to do in. die 
future." he saftL Would he be going back 
to Lagos with the temh, who areJflfdy to' 
get a hostile reception and an of whom,!* 
should be said, live and play outside their 
home country. T*m staying to wafdh the 
World Cap. ’ . i; ■ 

. My commitixieiit to tls fedcrdiw eiids 
in July, when the. World Cnp finlsbes. I 
cannot tell you what I'm going to do ear- 
Ber. I don’t know'. .The derision is not 
misie.” 

Did be expect'to be bade for hfofiffft 
1 World Cup in succession, in2082?- 

"You know,"-, he-said, "I don’t even' 
know what I’m going to be dding tomor¬ 
row morning."* 
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Mondial Scoreboard 


„ , . Germany vs Mexico 

M T* i_n Holland''s Yugoslavia 

Maly vs Norway 1-0 Croatia vs Romania 

Bratal vs Chile 4-1 England vs Argentina 

France vs Paraguay 1-0 Qnarter finals 
(golden goal) Brazil vs Denmark 

Denmark vsNigeria 4-1 France vs Italy 


# k 
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Top scorers 




PARIS—'Topgoalsscored during this weeks matches are: 
Italy’sChrirtlattyierifS). 

Argentina’s Gabriel Batistuta and Chile’s MarceJo Salas! 4 
each)... ■ . ' 

France’s Thlerry Henry, and Mexico’s Luis Hernandez. Bra¬ 
zil’s Cesar S ampaio <3 goals each). 

This fbObvdrig have\2 goals each and they include: Davor 
Suker. (Croatia), ,Marc - Wflmofs (Belgium), Ariel Ortega 
(Argentina), Roberto Baggio (Italy), Bebeto (Brazil), Salahed- 
dine Basar (Morocco), Abdetjilil Hadda (Morocco), Shaun 
Bartlett (South Africa), frandsoo Morientes (Spain), Kiko 
(Spain), Fernando BQerro (Sjkun), Philip Cocu (Netherlands), 
Ronald de Boer (Netheriitods), Ricardo Pdaez (Mexico), Oli¬ 
ver Bierfaog<Gennany). J^uergep Klinsmann (Germany), The¬ 


odore Wftrore (J^nhaicaj, .Viorel Moldovan (Romania). 


concentrate more at the 
beginning," Rufai said. "We 
lost it all in the first 15 min¬ 
utes." 

The Nigerians took nearly 
30 minutes to recover from 
the pair of goals, finally, get¬ 
ting some sustained posses¬ 
sion and pressure on Danish 
keeper Peter Schmeichel, but 
creating nothing dangerous. 
The second half was more of 
the same; with - substitute 
Ebbe Sand scoring, on his 
second touch of the ball in 
the 60th minute , just 30 sec¬ 
onds after he - replaced 
Meuller. Rufai’s inability to 
hold another shot cost Nige¬ 
ria a fourth goal in foe 76th 
minute. Martin Jorgensen 
sent a low shot in from the 
right that Rufat bobbled. 
Sand chased it down and 
with Rufai chasing him, sent 
ft back to Jorgensen, who 
crossed to Thomas Helveg 
for an easy goaL. . 

Nigeria finally saved some 
pride in the 77th when sec¬ 
ond-half substitute . Tijani 
Babangida volleyed in • a 
cross from Mutiu Adepoju. 
"That’s soccer, isn’t it?" 
Nigeria winger Fundi George 
said. “Denmark has a very 
good attack. It created sev¬ 
eral chances and converted. 
We only had a few chances/’ 




Ronaldo "s fiance watching the Brazilian success 
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Hooliganism at the World Gup 


By Michael Thompson-Noel 


NO ONE should be surprised that Eng¬ 
land's soccer thugs have besmirched foe 
Work! Cup in France, for they are the 
embodiment, foe flying cohorts of a pecu¬ 
liar phenomenon. English naffness. which 
cloaks the land of Shakespeare like a dirty 
brown fog. 

Where it came from, no one is sure, but 
the word ‘naff is one of the 20fo century's 
finest additions to foe English language. 
Technically, it is still a slang word. But 
naff s usefulness as an adjective is so great 
that it will soon be regarded as a proper 
word. Put it like this: if yon don’t use the 
word naff, you don't really speak English. 

The Sfo edition of A Dictionary of Slang 
and Unconventional English says naff 
means vulgar, common, despicable, hence, 
generally, contemptible. 

The factore that have created foe yobbish 
culture of Naff Britannia may prove impos¬ 
sible to stifle or remedy. Doe* Britain’s 
imperialist history have anything to do with 
it? Its island sensibility? hs long record of 
misgovernmeni: (Winston Churchill said 
foe British were practically ungovernable, 
except in times of war). 

Is Britain's class system, with its 


supreme mutability, pan of the equation? 
The rich/poor gap? The banality of most 
British urban architecture and town plan¬ 
ning? Post-industrial alienation? The 
media? It says most of what there is to say 
about Britain and the British (more specifi¬ 
cally. England and foe English) as foe end 
of the 20th century, and would have been of 
use to all those hand-wringers who have 
straggled to express the depth of their revul¬ 
sion at foe way drunken, window-smashing, 
bottle-hurling, head-cracking, worthless, 
crass, yobbish English hooligans lave 
marred the soccer World Cup in France, 
which started on June 10. 

But not the English. English hooligans 
have run riot. Some have been imprisoned, 
deponed, or have beaten up locals. It is 
churned that the hooligans are only a small 
minority, perhaps l per cent of foe thou¬ 
sands of English who have travelled to 
France to support focir team. But foe num¬ 
bers are not important; there has been fury 
at foe way English yobbos have sullied foe 
most important festival of the planet's most 
popular sport. 

TTie English have not been the only trou¬ 
blemakers. Vicious German fougs caused 
extreme anguish in Lens last weekend But 
it is the English who have caused the great¬ 


est mayhem, and provoked,.in their home¬ 
land, foe traditional response: expressions 
of shame, or even of surprise that foe deep- 
rooted problem of English soccer hooUgpn- 
ism is still as dangerous as ever/ 

Surreptitiously, the English 'media have 
loved it. “English Soccer Thugs Trash Mar¬ 
seilles" is a rchshabTe storyline, especially 
in an era of gleeful media dumbing-down. 
though care has been taken to avoid the trap 
of overt xenophobia. : . 

However. England tnvemed soccer, and. 
the sport remains a fundamental feature of 
English culture. As a result, English news¬ 
papers and TV stauonstnarfced foe build-up 
to the World Cup with ceaseless and aggres¬ 
sive hype, salted with broadsides (notunjus¬ 
tified) at foe French organisers. 

Once English (hugs ra Marseilles started 
fighting with local, citizens, foe English 
media became teary tod remorseful. Paul 
Hayward, chief sports writer for The Dally 
Telegraph, said that if foe violence contm-. 
ued. England's team should withdraw.. 

The naive notion of an En gl ish with¬ 
drawal was popular throughout the English 
rirdia. especially among narcoleptic leader- 
writers of foe posh and prissy press unaware 
Chat advice to .the England team to come 
home -was no more useful foun instructing - 


polar bears worried by global warming to 
move to Libreville. Alan Clark, the sparic- 
hngjy un-nafi; rigfatwing Conservative MP 
for Kensington and Chelsea, did far better, 
asserting that the World Cup finals were-, 
akm to a medieval tournament (foe implicaif- 
tion being that chimpanzee-like obstreper-' 
qosness was inevitable at such an important 
pnnate spotting- get-together), and main¬ 
taining, more controversially, that because 
they were-often provoked, England's snp- 
portots, famous for their martial spirit, 

2LS. ** ^^ce.--evaybody 
from foe Archbishop of Canterbury kind of 
relates them to foe Serbian military police.” 

Anger, Frustration. Haired: Racism. Jin- 
emsm. Xenophobia. Rampaging violence. 

from? They , come 

™ Atlantis of Naff Britmnil .. 

til Buford, an American literary agent 
studl< * 1 English soccerviolence 

* a tradition •• 

•? n “ in which is more 

i^ n «“* Mediterra- 
n^n coumnes. In Buford’s view, foe Ehg- 

Atonal, easy to 

“^^eessively nationalistiraJDes- x 
SJThl an Es&nri to dtfend-andrfr 
foe ^rope. Add finds . ' 


► * • L 
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Cherot bets the house and Wins 


gives a bad 


By Stephen Hunter 

th * s? a«. we now - *. 

WeU, the beautiful woman puUs a Remington 

‘■■8 a ®P.P D,1, P ou t of her car trunk, jacks a 
sheU into the chamber and collars a'filthy 

ncO? ,\ Flo ? da P™ 00 cam P* United 
k 55 ■ 7 ^ call, ^ r bore looming before him,- 
he strips her of the gun, damps-her in-the 
same trank, climbs in with ber. and a cohort 
drives them away. 

'AfLr He \ a c F eer she’s a US marshal. 

’ Naturally, he begins to flirt. 

Narurally, she flirts. back, ev^n as'she 
reachw for her new SIG-Sauer .380, a gift 
from Dad. Where are we now? We could only 
be one place: in the loopy, vivid, funny 
crazed dangerous world of Elmore Leonard; . 
our preeminent crime novelist, whose “Out of.' 
Sight” has just made it to the screen, with. 
George Clooney as the good-bad guy and* Jen- ' 
nirer Lopez bad bad-good girt 
Note the punctuation in the qualifiers, 
please. That small jot between the. words 
explains what's so fascinating about Leonard. 
The key to nearly everyone's character and * 
motive is the hyphen that balances an equi-. 
poise ofcomradictions, the opposing values.-. 
Almost no one is pure, as in pure evil or pure 
good. It’s a universe of the ambivalent, the-.- 
constantly shifting, the. occasionally impul¬ 
sive; "it's the universe of uncertainty, where 
each character has a touch of darkness and. 

' light to him or. her. a constant war between, 
nurture and aggression, and behind their cun- 
ning eyes, we can watch these dynamic forces. 
battle it ont bitterly. 

This is true of all of Leonard, but it’s-partic^ •' 
ularly true of this Leonard, as directed by the 
on-agam/off-again Steven Soderbergh; here-; 
on again. Pro bank robber Jack Foley. (Cloo- T' 
ney) pulls an all-time dumb job and for his' 
trouble is sent to Glades Correctional Facility 
deep in the jungle primeval of die Sunshine 
State. This is an unpleasant situation for him, 
since, as a three-time loser. be*n be m until; 
either Paramount or Disney’s asteroid-; 
crunches us to dust. But Jack is the mail with . 
the plan. Clever (but not smart), be essentially - 
hijacks another escape attempt as cover for his. 
own, and makes it out at the other .guys' 
i expense. That's a debt that wiU have to be ' 
*Npaid. But it turns out he’s not just.out, he’s oir 
a mission, though not from God' btk from • 
mammon. - 

His victimized marshal, -Karen SiscoV 
fLopez), her pride hurt and her. hormones 
addled, wants "a job oh the'FBI’s fugitive" task 
force, charged wift rDUhdbig.Up tireninaya>^^ 


she's a woman drawn to dahgeroiB J in6n, aid . 
her current squeeze:is a married, strtmg^out ; : 
FBI agent (Michael Keaton, reprising the idle". 
he played in Quentin Tarantino’Si “Jackie 


' . Brown,” the last fibn based on a Leonard 
-bobk>. She wants. Jack back, but she also 
wants Jack, period, and eventually follows 
him to snowy Detroit where his caper is'com- 
. vng down. So . tills is a cat-and-mouse game, 
except it’s nofc.iYs really a cat-and-cat game, 
since neither of the ^protagonists is without 

■ considerable resources (one scene, where 
Karen deals with a would-be rapist,, nsrng a 
folding'steel-baton, is truly terrifying). 

-.It sounds simple; ii’snoL The movie, from 
the "hard diamond, of. a start in that trank. 

' ' floats, forward and backward in time, eventu¬ 
ally sketching an entire community of those 
involved with the law, fighting cither for it or 
; 'against it. Like Montagues and Capulets they 
.. -all know one other, they have a common cul- 
/ tore and natural aggression, and they're all 
professional: Clooney is the most impressive 
' he’s been on film. Jack Foley'feels real, not 
like some Hollywood improvisation. Foley is 
chamdng, handsome, graceful, cultured, ener¬ 
getic atad disciplined.. He just can't stop com- 

- milting crimes. He's the eternal enigma of the 
human soul, a -man somehow miswired so 

■ thoroughly that he can’t begin to imagine a 
. life on the other side of the fence, a man who 

can express himself meaningfully only by tak¬ 
ing what is . not his.'He cannot be cured; he 
... can only be incarcerated or executed. 

On the other hand, Lopez makes you feel 
-the complexities, of Karen, and her little 
twitch-to ran with, the wolves. She has the 
beautiful woman’s trick of bearing only what 
she wantk to hear; and. as much as sbe loves 
being beautiful, she also loves stepping from 
-behind that beauty and dealing with reality 
with the; professional police agent's untram¬ 
meled use of force. This can be physical or 
psychological, and watching her. chew up a 
pickup-minded Detroit -ad--guy in a bar is 
another-daik pleasure in the film. In some | 

- ways Soderbergh does a much better job titan 
Tarantino. He handles the time shifts more 
adroitly, always keeping us on track; be goes 
easy <m ; the- violence, and when he .does 
unleash it, it’s.short, fast and ugly. He under¬ 
stands the dangers of guns. And he captures 
Leonard’s trademark fascination with truly 
bad guys. 

TMs.would .be Snoopy Miller,-a dead-eyed 
Detroit operator who uses violence more read¬ 
ily . than necessary, but who hides it behind 
extravagant Social'graces. Don Cheadle brings 
real dull to, this bad boy's badness. His advan- 
tage' is that unlike ah the others in the cast, be 
has 1 no hyphens in his character; there's no 
opposition in him at all; Only hard,'cold hun¬ 
ger. He’shs^caiy as tiiey come, and his nasti- 

of-' Sign** its special iiting. 
ihe^ncmcis*good-good. ■ . 
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I By Amy Wallace 
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! HOLLYWOOD—When he wrote, 
{ directed, edited and starred in his first 
[ film, Christopher Scon Cherot—a self- 
j described "natural cynic”—knew 
i enough to limit bis expectations. 

! The 30-year-old former cab driver, 
j who admits to relying on a book called 
: "How to Edit” while in the cueing 
! room, planned to use "Hav Plenty" as a 
' video resume. Someday, he hoped, the 

romantic comedy—about a would- 
be writer and the stunning, materialis¬ 
tic woman for whom he pines—-would 
help him get real work. 

Then, the £65,000 film was bought 
for abont SI million by Miramax. 

I which.released it this month. Over- 
! night, Cherot joined the small fraier- 
I nfry of young filmmakers who are 
] lucky enough to have succeeded and 
j smart enough to worry about- the 
impact of success on their work. 

What's unique about Cherot is that 
his worries about the downside of sign¬ 
ing with a large distributor do not 
merely jangle around in his head.. They 
j are up on the screen—after Miramax 
i asked Cherot to add a new ending to 
I "Hav Plenty," he decided to make bis 
i angst part of the film. 

! "Miramax wanted a happier end¬ 
ing,” explained Cherot, whose original 
film left the lovers m an ambiguous 
relationship, neither together nor apart. 
"I said. ‘I can write anything 1 want?’ 
i. They said, ‘Sure.’ I'm sure they were 
thinking more in terms of, like, a wed¬ 
ding. Or someone riding up on a horse 
with a rose in his teeth.” 

Instead. Cherot penned a tongue-in- 
cheek epilogue that had audiences at 
this year's Sundance Him Festi¬ 
val—where “Hav Plenty” was in com¬ 
petition—giggling. Without giving too 
much away, the new ending takes 
place at a film festival, where "Hav 
Plenty's” main character is screening 
his first film, "Tru Love." 

Film distributors hover around him, 
sounding like hucksters. “We defi¬ 
nitely need to do some business 
together,” says one, who says “Tru 
Love” needs “a mare optimistic end¬ 
ing. But other than that, you stand to 
nuke millions.” 

Cherot admits that when he pro¬ 
posed this scene to Miramax execu¬ 
tives—the very people his new ending 
mock—he never thought they'd go for 
it "But they looked at it and said ‘We 
love h. What kind of a budget do you 
want?' It was amazing ” (Ultimately, 
die new ending and improvements to 
the soundtrack brought the total budget 
to about $250,000.) 

Thus. Cherot began his film career 
by publicly biting die hand that funds 
him . And .while doing so, be won the 
support of not only Miramax co- 
chairman Harvey'Weinstein, who calls 
Cherot a “creative force ” but also 
Kenneth “Babyface” Edmonds, whose 
company signed on to produce “Hav 
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Christopher Scott Cherot says his film u Hav Plenty , ” which follows a 
romance over three days, is autobiographical 


Plenty” after seeing it at the Acapulco 
Black Film Festival last summer. 

Earlier this year, Miramax signed 
Cherot to a multi-picture deal under 
which be will write, direct and possi¬ 
bly act in an unspecified number of 
films (the first of which will be made 
in association with Edmonds Entertain¬ 
ment, which produced last year's 
sleeper hit “Soul Food"). When the 
deal was announced, Cherot’s agent. 
Cass van Elwes of the William Morris 
Agency, summed it up this way: "A 
guy who made a movie for no money 
is now an extremely rich young man.” 

Not bad for a Bronx native who 
□ever finished college and who wrote 
“Hav Plenty” to tty to get over a 
broken heart. Cherot studied filmmak¬ 
ing for three years at Manhattan's 
Tisch School of the Arts, but left one 


year shy of graduation in order to start 
preproduction on “Hav Plenty." 

During that period, be says, he drove 
a cab ”to finance myself _ to eat.” To 
finance the film, he borrowed money 
from friends and family, the bulk of it 
from his mother, a physical therapist 
who took out a fifth mortgage on her 
Queens home. 

"That added a little bit of pressure," 
Cherot remembers. “On top of being 
director, producer, actor, editor, writer, 
script supervisor, makeup and ward¬ 
robe and art director, there was this: 
Make the film or lose the house.” 

He admits the script is autobiograph¬ 
ical, closely following three days in a 
real-life romance. But he never 
intended to play the lead role himself, 
only stepping in when the actor he’d 
cast dropped out two weeks before the 


start of production. 

As it turned out, Lhe tensions of 
simultaneously making and starring in 
his first film helped' the handsome 
Cherot to bener resemble the charac¬ 
ter. whom he envisioned as “a non¬ 
leading-man leading man"—a guy 
who isn't smooth, suave or stereutypi- 
cally good-looking.” 

"I didn't work hard at all to make 
him not look clamorous." he says of 
his character. During the three weeks 
of shooting. “I was exhausted. Those 
red-rimmed eyes and that broken-out 
complexion were all port of the reality 
of whar 1 was going through." 

In addition to portraying an atypical 
hero, Cherot also wanted' his film to 
break some other conventions com¬ 
mon to big-screen love stories. Not 
once in “Hav Plenty" does a character 
wax poetic about what it means to be 
in love. And never, ever are the two 
lovers shown kissing in the rain. "For¬ 
get that." said the director. "I don't 
care how in love you are. put up a 
damn umbrella." 

Cherot, who counts directors Robert 
Zemeckis and Billy Wilder among his 
role models, says he was conscious 
not to simply serve up what movie¬ 
goers may expect from a film starring 
mostly young blacks. 

“1 wanted to show a black male 
character who wasn't a player, who 
wasn't trying to hit on all the women 
around him." he said. “I was also very 
careful not to specify what class he 
was from. And there's no 'hood talk 
(from himi. Most of the dirty language 
comes from Hav and her friends—the 
upper-class people." 

Though Cherot knows he is “always 
going to fall into that 'black film- 
maker' category," he says he wants to 
tell stories that every one can relate to. 
"That's what my dedication goes to: 
presenting stories and characters that 
we don't see in everyday life. And 
that's not necessarily always going to 
be black people.” 

His next project; "A road-buddy- 
love-story. Sort of ‘Gunfighl at the 
OK Corral' meets ‘Love Story."' But 
he won't be the star. “I will never play 
the lead in any of my films again. I 
think I can do a better job as a direc¬ 
tor," he said, remembering how gruel¬ 
ing it was to jump into a scene only 
“after running around checking the 
shot, after blocking with a stand-in. 
after rehearsing with the actors, after 
making sure we're on some semblance 
of a schedule and after making sure 
the caterer knows where his holding 
area is." 

But he won’t banish himself from 
the screen forever. “I might act maybe 
in a small part in a film of mine, just 
for pure vanity—like because 1 want 
to see me on the screen with Halle 
Berry.” he said.H 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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By Giles MacDonogh ; 

So you'd Gke a pizza? Naples 
would be unthinkable without 
tomatoes. Yet they are of ho 
great antiquity. As we know, 
both the tomato and the potato 
came from the New World, and 
settled at Europe’s northern 
and southern poles 

In both cases this coloniza¬ 
tion was long drawn-out. The 
potato took centuries to win 
over the people of Germany 
and, even 100 years ago, the 
small, yellow pomodccro or 
'golden apple 1 was still dis- 
..dained in Neapolitan kitchens 
r What Neapolitan cooking 
looked like in those days 
emerges from prints and the 
pages of travellers. The com¬ 
mon people used their hands 
to eat pasta dressed in oil and 
garlic, or simpty cooked in the 
pan in street kitchens, strewn 
with local, pecorino cheese 
and taken home on sheets of 
paper 

In the late 18lh century, 
Goethe took time off to exam¬ 
ine the city’s .markets which 
were another enchanting side 
of the port and its people: a 
"paradise where everyone lives 
in a son of drunken absent- 
mindedness”. He was 
impressed by the street life 
and the frittamoil, deep-frying 
rings of dough in the streets. 

. He stopped to gaze at the stalls 

jwith their heaps of fresh vege¬ 
tables which sprang up around 
the calendar in the fertile vol¬ 
canic soils beneath Mount 
Vesuvius. In the fish market in 
Santa Lucia be marveled at lhe 
baskets which were filled with 
crab, oysters, sea squirts and 
little mussels 

Then, as now. lenwnade- 
scUcre could be- found about 
the city, squeezing the big, 
sweet, Sorrento lemons and 
mixing them with ice and 
water. The via Toledo was the 
most appetizing street: heaps 
of raisins, figs and melons; 
hanging sausages, chickens, 
capons, baby lambs and veal. 
The 18th century Neapolitan 
was a ravenous meut-eat^ 
Modem restaurants would 
have you believe be consumes 
Nothing but fish these days 

Goethe knew good mozza¬ 
rella too, or at least the animals 
which were responsible ,ts 
production. He encounte^, 3 
held of them crossing a brook, 
and .looked “into toe 
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A panorama of the culinary city, of Naples with Mount Vesuvius in the background 

* ■-* * 

Some of the more ancient -with the freshest sea food, a two-Mfagarec 

Neapolitan, staples were avails- dish winch but for. die toma- Napoli tana..The; same sir 

bleas antipasti at the Quattro toes sums up all that is good in havc provided flour, oh 

pSsi i^Sit . at Naples today Dj* ** 

Lubrense, just round the bay .... hrCSrirf* research station in or ?£ao o f°r 100 yra 

behind Vesuvius. The pizza the northern suburbs, they are throughout that period 

rustics was' positively medic- labouring to create the perfect hav Vf 3EQ ’? r 

val—ricotta with ham wrapped San Marzano, or local plum wheelbarrows from the 

in the sweeiest pastry. It was a tomato, which has been sadly ° f Vesuvius, but in tin. 

dish winch might have seduced prone to blights and mishaps. It , R- „ fi _ , 
Parsifal when he visited the was Cirio and others of its ilk MonnaUon. Locanda 
magician Kingsor in his gar- wha popularized the tomato in Pgg- 
dor in theory the ravishing the second half of toe last ceo- 81 _, The rest 

ViSkRufoSfonwffbyRavello. tury. They eMOuraged fanners wfll 

It was followed by some of - to plant it and the rural Italian 

Goethe's 10 " deep-^ed soon developed a taste for -it «? Kfc La Cani 

■fnnti litde balls of ’ potato, until its flavour became linked ^ xm ®’ ^ a Pjf s r *■ 

itSyr • wttoltalytireworidover 

. The meal itself, however, . ; ft ennobled the humble, local Sersale, +3 

was wrought in a more modern pizza. The result is still to be 55392&4B 

Neapolitan idiom: fish and found in a handful of tiadi- .• _ 

roSSdomraaied. The. high tional pizzarie in Naples, At Financial TimesSy. 
points were- some prawns toe supple, white-tiled Da 
cooked on a lemon leaf; a 
prawn and garlic soup under a 
pastry lid: paparddle with cour¬ 
gettes and parmigiano reg- 
ejano; and pezzogma, a smalL 
local sea bass, cooked in acqua . 
pazza or 'mad water’—very 
dilute tomato juice. The fteh 
lasted like the most tender- 

chicken .. 

Pezzognia was sadly unavail¬ 
able at La Cantktella, which 
many regard as urbanJNapies 

best restaurant We had to be 
content with a common or gar¬ 
den sea bass* The treat here 
was. the Unguine Santa Lucia. 


Michele you have a choice of 
just two: Margarets and 
Napoli tana. The same suppliers 
have provided flour, olive oil, 
garlic, mozzarella, pecorino 
and oregano for 100 years and 
throughout that period phim 
tomatoes have come not on 
wheelbarrows from the slopes 
of Vesuvius, bat In tins from 
Cirio 

Information; Locanda Quat¬ 
tro Pass!, Massa Lubrense +39 
81 808 1271. The restaurant 
will be the seat of Italian cook¬ 
ery weeks from September 12 
to October 10: La Can Lin ell a, 
via Cuma, Naples, +39 81 
7648684: Da Michele, via 
Cesare Sersale, +39 81 
5539204B 

Financial Times Syndica¬ 
tion 


Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale. Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 

5920605/5920609/079-30007 
Web site: 

www.abdoun.com.jo 
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Is it just a *\tune-up 1 of Windows 95?: 

Microsoft Windows 


98 is here 


WINDOWS 98 went on sale 
in the United States on Thurs¬ 
day 25 June, and was availa¬ 
ble in a number of countries 
across the world simultane¬ 
ously. 

The launch, as usual, was 
surrounded by a media festi¬ 
val which resulted in massive 
numbers of customers lining 
up to get their copies from 
computers stores all over the 
United States. 

Windows 9S was sur¬ 
rounded by a large debate 
regarding Microsoft's anti¬ 
trust practices, which have 
been the major topic of dis¬ 
cussion in the international IT 
market over the past months. 

In a way, the US State 
Department ensured that eve¬ 
ryone around the world had 
heard about Windows 98 
many months before its 
launch. 

Of course, the result of that 
whole legal battle was to allow 
Microsoft to launch Windows 
98. with Internet Explorer 
integrated into it; awaiting the 
court ruling when the trial 
goes to court in September 
this year. 

Still, when compared to the 
hype that surrounded the 
launch of Windows 95, it 
doesn't seem that Windows 
98 received the same level of 
enthusiasm. 

Then again, Windows 95 
represented a complete over¬ 
haul of the Windows operat¬ 
ing system, introducing a 
whole new user interface. 

Whereas Windows 98 only 
represents a *tune-up’ of Win¬ 


dows 95. which eliminates all 
reported bugs and offers a 
variety of upgrades and addi¬ 
tions to the operating system. 

In spite of that, e%'ery time 
Microsoft introduces a new 
operating system, it sends rip¬ 
ples across the whole industry. 

Windows 98 is priced at 
S90. and should run on any 
computer that can operate 
Windows 95. Upgrading to 
Windows 98 will involve the 
use of more hard disk space. 

As far as upgrading is con¬ 
cerned. Microsoft is recom¬ 
mending that business users 
make the move up to Win¬ 
dows NT. rather than Win¬ 
dows 98. as it provides a more 
suitable platform for demand¬ 
ing business environments. 

It is expected that most 
users, for a while, will stick to 
Window's 95: however, Win¬ 
dows 98 will succeed in gradu¬ 
ally taking over the desktops 
of most computer users across 
the world, as usually is the 
case with operating systems. 

Microsoft estimates that 
some 120 million PCs cur¬ 
rently run Windows 95. 

With a potential market like 
that. Microsoft is hardly wor¬ 
ried about the future of Win¬ 
dows 98! 

Getting back to the Internet 
browser, which caused all the 
controversy, Microsoft 

allowed computer manufac¬ 
turers to pre-load other, com¬ 
peting browsers with PCs 
sold with Windows 98. How¬ 
ever, it is expected that 
Microsoft's market share in 
the browser market will con¬ 


tinue to grow at the expense 
of main rival, Netscape. 

More integration between 
the operating system and the 
Internet browser offers more 
flexibility and ease of use, 
establishing the Internet as a 
dominant part of the desktop. 

Main developments in Win¬ 
dows 9S also include the oper¬ 
ating systems ability to better 
support new hardware periph¬ 
eries like digital cameras, color 
scanners and there is better 
support for television displays, 
as part of a move towards 
more ‘Net PCs' which should 
hook up to home TV sets. 

Microsoft claim that Win¬ 
dows 98 is 'faster and more 
reliable than Windows 95’. 
These points are to be deter¬ 
mined by users, and shouldn't 
take too long before millions, 
around the world will have 
test-driven their copy of Win¬ 
dows 98. ■ 


Secure Electronic Transactions (SET) 


PAYMENT STANDARDS 
on the Internet ore develop¬ 
ing. to cater to the large trad¬ 
ing volumes expected in the 
electronic market place. 

So far, leading credit card 
companies are supporting the 
Secure Electronic Transac¬ 
tions (SET) Protocol 1.0. 

This system is based on a 
number of encryption and 
digital identification technol¬ 
ogies. and offers truly secure 
transactions and paves the i 
way for the quicker prolifera¬ 
tion of electronic cash (E- 
cash). electronic cheques and 
what is known as ‘virtual 
wallets’. 


With major computer com¬ 
panies, like IBM and Hew¬ 
lett-Packard (HP) putting 
their weight behind SET, 
you can expect to see more 
SET-compliant merchant 
solutions. 

Different software imple¬ 
mentations will be put to 
work, for different types of 
businesses, such as retailers, 
wholesalers, banks, airlines 
etc. 

The problem, though, con¬ 
tinues to be that credit cards 
are mainly the most secure 
form so far, which does not 
provide a solution to consu¬ 
mers who wish to pay their 


average bills over the Inter¬ 
net. If households will pay 
bills through the Internet, 
there needs to be some sort 
of bank-transfer system by 
which one’s account is auto¬ 
matically discounted. This is 
vexy similar to the concept of 
‘writing an electronic 
cheque’. 

If there is an industry sup¬ 
port for one, unified stan¬ 
dard, it would be fair to fore¬ 
cast that electronic 
commerce will rise to the 
massive sum of S trillion by 
the year 2010, from a sum of 
$ 3 billion in 1997. ■ 


Network printing server from D-Link 


NETWORK USERS today 
need 'monitoring' software 
for network printers, to 
ensure the smooth operation 
of network environments. 

D-Link produces a print 
server, called the 'DP-300' 
which offers fasti Ethernet 
multiprotocol print server 
solutions. 

The new generation of D- 


Link DP-300 print servers 
are good for 10/100 Mbps 
transmission rates, with 
of user- 
. and easy- 
for Microsoft 


highlights 
friendliness 
installation 
Windows. 

All print servers from D- 
Link support a wide range 
of network protocols, ideal 
for mixed LAN environ¬ 


ments. All products can 
actively monitor and collect 
information on network-print¬ 
ing, and updating the admin¬ 
istrator as to the status while 
they are printing. 

The DP-300 comes with a 
piece of software, PS Admin, 
which is a Windows-based 
network printing administra¬ 
tive program, p 


Windows NT 5.0 to the 
challenge 

• With Windows NT 5.0, 
Microsoft hopes to challenge 
the supremacy of Novell 
Netware, as the leading net¬ 
work operating system. The 
competition with Netware 
5.0 is being witnessed on all 
fronts with Microsoft offer¬ 
ing strong development tools 
and services for applica¬ 
tions. which help make NT a 
suitable platform for busi¬ 
nesses wanting to easily link 
up their applications to their 
network operating system. 
Still, Novell's long-standing 


News update 


strength and continued 
investment over the years 
proves to have paid back, 
resulting in its ability to. fight 
off the Microsoft challenge 
so far. 

EasyScroll mouse from 
Genius 

• In keeping with its reputa¬ 
tion for creative mouse- 
deigns. Genius has intro¬ 
duced a a special unit called 
the ‘Easy Scroll' which 
includes a 'roller* and incor¬ 
porates a relaxing design, 
that fits comfortably into a 
user's palm. 



Palm Pilot from 3 Com 

THANKS TO its ease of nse, die. Palm 
Pilot has become the market leader in the. 
hand-held segment. It .is supported, by . 
over 3000 software developers, doe to its-, 
reliability. /*. 

Weighing 1 5.7 ounces. It is quite compact 
and comes with six control keys, and. a 
stylus pen. Built-in software-will co^erall 
the users needs, including email.require-, 
meats (though their is a need to hook op 
to a modem for that). .. ■ *.. *' • 

The Palm Pilot Is available in. Jordan \ 
from Saadi Communication- • Systems . 

(scs). ■ 



The Jordan distributor for 
Genius products is A1 Ra’ed 
A1 Arabi Computer Corp. 
(RACC). 

Tulip Computers in 
Jordan 

• A new computer brand has 
entered Jordan. Tulip Com-, 
puters. 
based in 
Holland, 
is one of 
Europe's 
top PC 
roanufact 
urers. 

Recently, Tulip appointed a 
local company, Arab Info- 
Tech, as their Jordan distribu¬ 
tors for a range of Tulip prod¬ 
ucts. The range includes the 
Tulip Motion Line notebooks, 
the VisionLine desktop com¬ 
puters and high-end servers 
(4X Intel Pentium Pro), pro¬ 
cessors). 
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On-line advertising, Jordan’s potential: 

El-Markets to grow 


so 


‘THE INTERNET is the last marketing frontier’ 
claim marketing and advertising professionals. 

Already, the volume of advertising on the Internet nas 
broken the $300 million mark, for the first quarter of 
1998 

So, from the looks of it, it would be fair to assume that 
Internet advertising will record oyer $ 1 billion by the 

This is a huge figure, considering that the Internet is a 
relatively new medium, and bearing in mind that adver¬ 
tisers are still not really sure of the nature of response 
and feedback they will receive. . . ' 

Of course, calculated as a percentage of total advertis¬ 
ing spend worldwide, Internet advertising is little. Main¬ 
stream advertising media, including TV, print, outdoor 
and others still gobble up most of advertising spend 

worldwide. , ., 

StilL the Internet is ‘untapped’ because it supposedly 
provides a potential audience of more that 100 million 
people around the globe. So, some would say that the 
opportunities are endless. 

In any case, what we are most concerned about at mis 
stage is whether or not the Middle East market is adopt¬ 
ing this trend. Is there a considerable Internet or on-line 
advertising spend by advertisers in the region? 

The answer, regrettably, is no. As of yet, clients and 
advertising agencies do not believe in the necessity of 
the Internet as an integral part of marketing communica¬ 
tions in-the Middle East There are, of course, reasons 
way this is the case. The main reason being that the num¬ 
ber potential customers on the Internet, based in the Mid¬ 
dle East, constitutes such a minute percentage of the total 
global Internet community. The number of Arabs or Mid¬ 
dle Eastern nationals on-line, is far too small to warrant 
serious advertising spending on-line. 

But, in certain venues, on-line advertising makes a lot 
of sense; especially inside on-line services— subscrip¬ 
tion services with guaranteed audiences—- and bulletin 
board services in general. Inside these services, advertis¬ 
ing rates are relatively low, considering the guaranteed 
audience offered. Also, advertising can be easily targeted 
at specific clients. Unlike a typical Web site, which 
maybe visited by users from the USA, the United King¬ 
dom, Malaysia. Japan, South Africa Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan, on-line subscription services will offer you Jor¬ 
danian users only. Examples of this include Global One’s 
latest alliance with ArabiaOnXine, which has marked 
the birth of such a pioneering on-line service, called 
Baladna. Other on-line services— bulletin board ser¬ 
vices— in the country also offer the same exclusivity in 
audiences, although they .range in the numbers of users 
from several hundred, to a few thousand. 

Different companies in Jordan that sell all sorts of 
products and services, will soon enter the on-line adver¬ 
tising world. 

Commercial sponsorship and advertising could be ben¬ 
eficial for users, if it means better on-line services which 
can guarantee their ' continuity. because of increased 
income. . 

For us users, Internet advertising could be useful in 
other ways. Don’t we all need to know what's going on 
in. town? After all, if entertainment and cultural outlets in 
Amman begin to promote themselves on-line, we will 
have access to full information, on what’s on. with the 
click of a mouse.button.„This is what the Internet is all 
.about; Information at/your fingertips. If on-line services 
have to charge a fee to businesses for this kind of promo¬ 
tion. then so be it ■ - . 


Americans are a tour de force ill Iran 


By Christopher Reynolds 

MASHHAD, IRAN—Welcome to the 
Hama Hotel, the most comfortable lodg¬ 
ing in perhaps Iran’s holiest city. Come 
on in and relax. Or. to quote the hotel 
management's greeting more precisely. 
'Down with USA.' 

So say the foot-high polished brass let¬ 
ters (in English) above the lobby 
entrance. But here in the first days of the 
rebirth of Iranian tourism, nothing is sim¬ 
ple. You may come for the soaring archi¬ 
tecture and painstaking tile work, but 
odds are that the people will steal the 
show. 

You may despise the politics, but you 
might find yourself dwelling on the cul¬ 
ture. You may fear accusations of CIA 
ties (and they might be true), but it's 
more likely that you'll be enveloped by 
unstinting hospitality. 

Before you can formulate a response 
to the message over the door, a bellman 
rushes up. takes your bag and grins 
broadly. “Good afternoon. Sir." he says 
in English. “Please, this way." At the 
reception desk, beneath a glowering por¬ 
trait of the (ate Ayatollah Ruhoiiah Kho¬ 
meini. a clerk says. “Welcome Sir. 
please." When you hand over your US 
passport, he offers another encouraging 
smile. 

And then, when you return downstairs 
for dinner an hour later, you find two 
dozen tourists with two sets of tour 
guides and drivers, the whole lot only 25 
paces beyond the 'Down with USA’ 
sign. These two tour groups, merrily 
spooning yogurt and gnawing flat bread, 
are the only customers in the restaurant. 
They are ad Americans. 

“My friends all asked me why.” sighs 
June Berger of Baltimore, who is among 
those at the table, “but if you have io ask 
me why. then you’ll never understand." 

Last year, shortly before the election 
landslide that gave Iran's Presidency tv 
moderate Mohammad Khatami, his eco¬ 
nomically strapped government began 
issuing tourist visas to American groups. 
Now Khatami does battle with anti- 
American conservatives still in the gov¬ 
ernment. speaks of cultural exchanges, 
and has nudged foreign tourist visitation 

up to an estimated 50,(300 yearly. 

Half a dozen US-bascd tour companies 
have stepped up to seize the moment. 
Two of the most active. California-based 
Distant Horizons and San Francisco- 
based Geographic Expeditions, sold 
spaces on their tours so rapidly this year 
that they added extra departures. Souda- 
beh Hossani. marketing director for 
Pasargad, the Iranian tour company that 
works with major US companies bring¬ 
ing travellers to Iran, reports that from 
May 1997 to May 1998. her company 
brought in 582 Americans. 

It's long been legal for Americans to 
visit Iran. It just hasn't been particularly 
popular during these last 19 years, since 


the fall of the Shah, the sacking 
of the US Embassy, the rise of a 
fundamentalist Islamic state, and 
the 444-day ordeal of the hos¬ 
tages who were taken during the 
revolution’s early days. 

For the last few years, the US 
State Department’s advice has 
been to avoid Iran because of the 
■generally ami-American atmos¬ 
phere.' Earlier this year, the State 
Department labeled Iran the 
planet's leading government 
sponsor of terrorism, blaming the 
Iranian leadership for 13 assassi¬ 
nations worldwide last year. Then 
in April, the State Department 
slightly softened its warning to 
tourists (though they're still 
urged to stay away i. Then on 
June 17. Secretary of State Made¬ 
leine Albright declared that, "it is 
time to test the possibilities of 
bridging the gap with Iran.” 

Most American tour groups 
plot out two-week itineraries and. 
confronting a country more than 
twice the size of Texas, use inter¬ 
nal flights for most ciiy-to-city 
travel. But the Geographic Expe¬ 
ditions itinerary chat June Berger 
chose included 22 days on die 
ground in Iran. 

Between 9th May and 1st June, 
the seven travelers on this Geo¬ 
graphic tour, along with one US- 
based tour leader, one full-time 
Iranian guide, a driver—and, 
myself for the last half of the 
trip—will cross 4,000 miles of 

Iran by a 38-seat air-conditioned 
Volvo bus. 

In the beginning, this plan 
looked truly daunting. That 
muggy first night at the Laleh Hotel in 
Tehran, where the air-conditioning was 
out and the towels still had Inter¬ 
Continental written on them even though 
that hotel company had cleared out dur¬ 
ing the Carter administration. Ann Wise 
was so desperate to cool down that she 
napped on Lhe tiled floor of her bath¬ 
room. 

A few days later near Tabriz, the 
Americans attracted so many onlookers 
that police cleared a marketplace area to 
avoid pedestrian gridlock. 

But now. midtour, things have 
smoothed out. The Americans are recon¬ 
ciled to the absence of alcohol, the ubiq¬ 
uity of kebab, the requirement that for¬ 
eign and Iranian women alike keep 
themselves covered with loose garments 
required by Islamic law. 

In the bazaar, the Americans pay cash 
(the merchants prefer dollars over Iranian 
rials; because US economic sanctions 
against Iran make American-issued 
credit cards useless and US travelers 
checks impractical. 

Today in Mashhad, the top attraction 
is the Shrine of Imam Reza. a mosque- 



Iranions and foreigners tour EsfahanOs vast Imam Square , a former polo ground, in hand-painted coaches. Photo by Christopher 


and-museum complex that attracts mil¬ 
lions of Iranian pilgrims every year. In 
1997, the shrine's visitor book showed 
that 129 Americans had passed by. 

As a! Mecca, photographs inside the 
shrine are forbidden, but the scene is eas¬ 
ily enough remembered. The shrine's 
minarets rise more than 120 feet next to 
a blue-green dome, and there are seven 
tons of gold in the complex. Maintenance 
is handled by a staff of 15.000. and the 
detailed work is daunting. 

George Gordon, a 74-year-old retired 
defense analyst from Falls Church, Va.. 
who confides that he speni several years 
in the 1970s with the CIA. analyzing the 
Cold War military buildup, scares at the 
mosaic tile work for a long, quiet 
moment. 

Now. he says. “1 think I can under¬ 
stand how the Iranian students were able 
to paste logeiher all those shredded docu¬ 
ments from the US Embassy. A lot of 
patience." 

About midway between Mashhad and 
Kerman, in the middle of all that dry 
open space, the bus rumbles to a stop 
amid walnut and mulberry trees. Under a 


sky the color of yogurt, the Americans 
scramble up a brush-covered hill to 
inspect an old Zorpastrian fire temple 
that dates back to the 4th century. Tour 
leader Hooman Aprin, who was bom in 
Iran in 1950 and moved to the United 
States in 1966. recruits a boy from the 
neighboring village, and they climb to 
the top of the fire temple. Soon, other vil¬ 
lage children and their parents are on the 
scene. June Berger places an orange 
poppy in the hair of a little girl, and a 
spell of cross-cultural nodding and smil¬ 
ing is cast. 

We are all surrounded by children in 
mosques, bcseeched by teenagers for 
autographs. In public parks, strangers 
stop them to practice their English and 
proclaim their affection for the American 
people. In traffic-choked Tehran, an 
affluent grandmother approaches me to 
reminisce about the years she spent in 
California, long before the revolution, 
and to pass on a common nickname for 
the estimated 55.000 people of Iranian 
descent who live in Los Angeles County: 
'Tehrangeles.* 

In the canyon hamlet of Abyaneh, out¬ 


side Tehran, a tender, round oid woman ~ 
named Gohar Mohseni called down from 
an upstairs window to invite all of us into 
her two-room clay borne. From a gleam¬ 
ing silver samovar, she pours everyone a 
cup of tea. then invites the group onto 
her roof to sell us some dried fruiL As 
her great-grandmother, probably did, she 
measures the kilograms on a battered old' 
counterweight stale. 

The most common refrain, from town, 
to town, is: 'Never mind your govern¬ 
ment and my government. Welcome.’ - ■ J 

Now Mashhad is far behind us. and -. 
the bus stops again, this time by the- 
gates of a religious school. Within min¬ 
utes. the Americans are surrounded by. 
shy villagers bearing tea trays, children, 
skittering at their feet The village’s cus¬ 
tom. cultivated through years of desert- , 
dwelling, is to provide, food, drink-and 
lodging to.ony visitor, asking nothing in . 
return. 

All these warm welcomes notwith- . 
standing, a tourist never stops wonder¬ 
ing about the Iranian leadership’s fine- \. 
mating view of the United States. In the- 
southern desen town -Of:.Tabas, Aprin, ’ 


notes, the government no 
longer displays the US heli¬ 
copter wreckage from Presi¬ 
dent Carter’s doomed hostage- 
rescue mission, which ended 
nearby. In Tehran, we roll past 
the former US Embassy, now 
a government-run military col¬ 
lege, but when someone sug¬ 
gests stopping for photos, the 
bus keeps on going. 

Personal connections 

between Americans and Irani¬ 
ans. the travelers agree, have 
been the most memorable part 
of the trip. 

On Day 17. the tour reaches 
Esfahan, the grand capital of 
Iranian tourism, and turns a 
psychological comer. The Iran 
of spontaneous roadside dis-, 
covenes is largely over. - rt 'l 

. Now, in a mile-high 
metropolis at the foot of the 
Zagros Mountains, with the 
Zayandeh River rushing 
through the middle of town, 
we all go shopping. 

. The river isr crossed by sev¬ 
eral elegant bridges, which 
teem by night with pedestrians 
out to enjoy the cool of the 
evening^ perhaps eating ice 
cream or smoking a water 
pipe. 

The city’s hub, and perhaps 
die most impressive collection 
of .architecture in all Iran, is 
Imam Square. An epic rectan¬ 
gle bordered by two mosques, 
one 1.7th century palace and a 
lively bazaar, the opeo area is 
twice the size of Red Square 
in. Moscow. 

When a chance' for a mid afternooff 
siesta arrives on Day 19, most of tini 
travelers collapse into their rooms at the 
Abbasi Hotel, a former caravan stop and 
courtyard-that was transformed in 1958 
into the grandest hotel in the country. 
But Ron and. June Berger instead enlist 
the guides’ help and nuke a quiet visit, 
half a chile .from' the hotel. Their destina¬ 
tion: die only-active synagogue in Esfa¬ 
han... . :; ■............... 

.. The. rabbi ..and his famil y, whose 
home adjoins foe synagogue, are star¬ 
tled at the.arrival- ; of these American ; 
Jews fand their translators), and then 
happily tearfuL On a .good, week, the 
rabbi tells the Bergers. 500 or 600 Ira¬ 
nian Jews gather La die synagogue. . 

•* Last stop,- Tehran. Over 'dinner. Aim 
Wise decides i^iac the mountains in the 
northwest, at the beginning of the trip, 
-were, her fiworite. territory. Ron Berger 
is partial-to Persepolis. George Gordon • 
flashes back.to an afternoon in Esfah 
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